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Thoughts On A 


Great Central Goal 


I HE world’s greatest programs of 


adult education have been wedded 
to great national purposes. Their 
identity with these great causes was 
the essence of their greatness. When 
we consider the programs of adult 
education that have towered above 
the skyline of history, three come 
instantly to mind: 
Nova Scotia and England. Each of 
these inspiring examples of the 
lifelong 
learning was conceived in the womb 
of a national situation that threat- 


Scandinavia, 
power and_ potential of 


ened the survival of the society in 
which it was born. Each came to 
life in response to this societal 
crisis. And, each owes its place 
among the world’s acknowledged 
best to the fact that it met and mas- 
tered the forces which threatened 
the national welfare. 

Let’s take an historical look at 
these three great programs of adult 
education and the conditions under 
which they came to existence. 


The Danish Program 

It was the middle of the nine- 
teenth century in the little country 
of Denmark. Two events of na- 
tional concern were conspiring to 
create a need for adult education. 
One, the Danish peasantry were be- 
ginning to dream of freedom from 
the feudal system which had held 
them in bondage for generations. 


—— 


ArTHUR P. “JACK” CRABTREE ts super- 
visor of adult education in the State 
Education Department of New York. A 
leading adult educator, he is a member of 
the executive committee of AEA, and is 
an associate editor of AvuLT L&ADERSHIP. 


Second, the shadow of encroaching 


Prussian culture was beginning to 
deepen across the land. Whether by 
accident or design, history has re- 
vealed a penchant for producing 
great men to meet great problems. 
The man she beckoned in this hour 
of Danish peril was an adult edu- 
cator. His name was Nikolaj Fred- 
erik Severin Grundtvig. 

As Grundtvig surveyed the Dan- 
ish national scene he concluded that 
two things must be accomplished: 
(1) the peasantry, now aspiring to 
be free, must be taught the art of 
self-government, and (2) the “‘cul- 
tural nationalism’ of Denmark, re- 
ceding before the advancing tide of 
Prussian culture, must be restored. 
Grundtvig 
chose to accomplish this Herculean 
task was a form of adult education: 
the folk school. Under his leader- 
ship a network of folk schools be- 


The vehicle which 


gan to dot the Danish landscape. 
Their purpose was to expose the 
young adults of Denmark to a re- 
nascence of Danish music, art and 
language—to inspire them, again, 
to become “proud of their Danish- 
ness.” Additionally, the schools were 
established and operated in a cli- 
mate of self-government, thus equip- 
ping the students to practice the 
processes of democracy. 

History has long since returned 
its verdict on this great folk school 
movement. Prussianism, in all its 
forms, was repudiated, and the 
great tradition of Danish culture was 
revived in the hearts and minds of 
the people. They became adept in 
the ways of democracy. The spirit 
and form of the Danish folk schools 


tee 


NATIONAL 


later spread to Norway and Sweden 
and finally to Finland. The success 


of this great Scandinavian saga, 
which found its genesis in adult ed- 
ucation, is manifest today in the en- 
during climate of democracy which 
has characterized these countries for 
more than a hundred years. 


The Nova Scotian Program 

It was 1924. The people of the 
little Province of Nova Scotia had 
only two means of livelihood 
farming and fishing. But neither was 
sustaining the people who depended 
upon it for a living. Countless years 
of antiquated farming had left the 
rocky soil of the province as ex 
hausted as the people who tilled it 
The unorganized fishermen, forced 
to accept the price of the open mar- 
ket for their fish, were starving for 
want of price protection. 

Once more the matchless timing 
of history produced the man for the 
hour. His name was Dr. M. M. 
Coady, Director of the Extension 
Department for St. Francis Xavier 
University. Under his dynamic lead 
ership a twin program of adult ed 
ucation and economic cooperation 
was set up. The farmers were taught 
soil fertility and crop rotation. The 
fishermen studied the principles of 
the Cooperative Movement and 
formed their own co-ops to protect 
the price of their fish. Eventually, 
nature smiled again and an econom 
ic reformation was realized through 
the medium of adult education. 


The English Program 

England in the early nineteenth 
century is our next setting. The 
working people of this industrial 


Adult Leadership 
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EDUCATION 


OUR 
PURPOSE 


isle, striving to throw off the yoke 
of their economic bondage, had 
turned to adult education. They had 
come to realize that freedom from 
ignorance was a condition precedent 
to freedom from social serfdom. Ed- 
ucation, they hoped, would reveal 
an understanding of the great eco- 
nomic and political problems that be- 
set their miserable existence. The 
Knowledge Chartists first 
sioned adult education as a means 
to social reform. Later, this prin- 


envi- 


ciple became the backbone of the 
Workers Educational Association. 
Under the leadership of Albert 
Mansbridge, a wedding eventually 
was effected between the working 
classes and the Extension Divisions 
of the English universities. Thus, 
university made 
available to the working classes. 
Throughout its history the adult 
education movement in England has 
been characterized by 


education was 


curricula 
which emphasized political and eco- 
nomic content. Adult Education was 
viewed as the working man’s ally in 
his struggle to understand and cope 
with the problems that blighted his 
daily life. Small wonder, then, that 
many of the social reforms occur- 
ring in English history have been 
traceable to the fact that many of 
her leaders have been educated in 
the classes provided by the Work- 
ers Educational 
world wondered, in 1945, when this 
government, steeped in monarchial 
tradition, swept Clement Atlee and 
his labor government into power. 


Association. ‘The 


Undoubtedly, the answer lay in a 
hundred years of adult education— 
education that had conditioned the 
minds of Englishmen to try any 
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form of social structure that carried 
the hope of a better life for the com- 
mon people. That it did not succeed, 
completely, was no fault of the edu- 
cative forces that paved the way for 
its coming to power. 


These are examples of adult ed- 
ucation that have been geared to 
great purposes. Reflecting the mag- 
nitude of the purposes they served, 
they rise above the horizon of his- 
tory in matchless significance. They 
cite, with compelling proof, the lim- 
itless potential of lifelong education 
but they remind us, at the same 
time, that this great potential, to 
find its fullest realization, must be 
given the opportunity to consort 
with causes that are garbed in great- 


ness. 


The American Scene 

Our attention now turns to the 
American scene. What of the adult 
education movement in this coun- 
try? Has it fraternized with great- 
ness? Has it been given the chance 
to identify with a great national 
purpose? History shakes a negative 
head. Adult education in this coun- 
try has possessed no _ all-pervasive 
goal. It has been all things to all 
men. It reflects a motley background 
of lyceums, Chautauqua, women’s 
clubs, public schools, university ex- 
tension and education. 
Each of these segments pursued the 
route of its own self-interest. No 
great compelling purpose held them 
together in common cause. Diversity 
and disunion have been the hallmark 
of American adult education. 

This patchwork profile of adult 
education in this country has been 
deplored by many of its thoughtful 


worker’s 


By ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


leaders. Robert Blakely, one of the 
creative minds in this field, has re- 
peatedly admonished us that we 
need a philosophy and a goal. Per- 
haps the most sweeping indictment 
of our lack of purpose is found in 
the Brunner Report of last year. 
This report, the most thorough and 
comprehensive study of American 
adult education ever made, carries 
this conclusion by the authors rel- 
ative to the absence of a central ob- 
jective: “The AEA (Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United 
States of America) has never thus 
far generated an all-encompassing 
concern to which those with various 
interests and affiliations could give 
loyalty without, in their own minds, 
compromising loyalty to their insti- 
tutions and/or to their personal 
hopes or ambitions either for them- 
selves or for adult education. 
Perhaps this is the most serious crit- 
icism that can be made of AEA but 
the evidence of more-or-less constant 
unresolved conflict, with the sterility 
in decision-making it seems to have 
caused, warrants no softer judg- 
ment.” This criticism was no curb- 
stone judgment of second-guessers. 
It was the considered opinion of na- 
tionally recognized researchers fa- 
miliar with the field of adult educa- 
tion and made after they had com- 
pleted a long and thorough study 
of AEA. While the criticism was 
directed at AEA as an organization, 
it is equally applicable, if not more 
so, to the adult education movement 
in this country, as a whole. 

If we grant, then, that we need 
some all-encompassing purpose to 
cohere the American movement of 
adult education into some semblance 
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of unity, the next question which 
What shall be 


~ a 2 
his purpose. 
pur, 


follows, logically, is: 


the character of 


Here, of course, we come to the 
crux of the whole matter. When 
we answer the question: “Ilha 


shall be the one central purpose of 
adult this country?” 
we determine the character, scope 
and direction of our total adult ed- 
movement. 


education in 


ucation Our answer, 
therefore, deserves the most serious 
and thoughtful 


which we are capable. 


consideration of 


Moreover, to say that no thought 
and effort has been given to deter- 
mine a North Star for adult educa 
tion in this country would be a mis- 
fact. There has 
a babel of voices from all sides for 


statement of been 
the past several years. These voices 
have represented, in the 
discrete 


main, two 
One 
group has been composed of the 
representatives of the 


groups of persons. 
segmented, 
subject-matter interests. The voca- 
tional people, the recreation advo- 
cates, the proponents of remedial 
these special 
subject-matter groups, and others of 
similar interests, have believed they 
constituted the true disciples of the 
adult faith. The kindest 
and most logical thing that can be 
said to them is the simple reminder 


education—each of 


education 


that they represent only one part of 
the total body of adult education. 
Valid and worthy as their claims to 
leadership may be, to argue that any 
one of them is qualified to represent 
the total adult education movement 
is about as logical as it would be 
to contend that the people of Iili- 
nois can speak for the whole United 
States. 

The other group which has been 
sometimes vocal in its efforts to be- 
come the central voice of our adult 
education movement is composed of 
what I choose to call a collection of 
visionary cliques. 
we find the many 
schools of thought, most of which 
defy practical definition: 


In this melange 
advocates of 


“Feduca- 
tion for richer living,” ‘“Communi- 
ty development,” “Group dynam 
ics,” “Education for worthy use of 
leisure time,” and others of equally 
fuzzy spheres of aspiration. The ef- 
forts of this group of strange bed- 
fellows are characterized by starry- 
dreams, 


eyed st ‘atospheric dis- 


course, and the production of pious 
and ponderous literature that is of 
little value to the adult 
practitioners. 

“Education for richer living!” 
What does this mean? It meant one 
thing to John D. Rockefeller—a far 
different thing to Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. 


education 


“Community development!” Why 
do we need a separate label for this 
concept? Any program of adult ed- 
ucation that is worthy of the name 
will automatically include the de- 
velopment of the community as a 
normal and part of the 
total job to be done. 


necessary 


“Group dynamics!” A most 
worthy area of research, of course. 
But let’s keep it where it belongs: 
in the laboratory. Reason whimpers 
in pain at the thought of a means 
becoming the end of a_ national 
movement of education. 

“Education for the worthy use of 
leisure time!” A catchy set of words 
but there than 
meets the eye. If the serious study 


may be less here 
of some of the vital problems that 
face our society today is intended, 
I'm in agreement. If it 
production line 
turning out, in the name of educa- 


means a 
in a ceramics class, 


tion, a pile of ashtrays from the 
standard commercial molds of 
Macy’s basement, then I’m a dis- 
senter. 

These proponents of well-meant, 
but meaningless, generalities cannot 
assume to speak for our total move- 
ment of adult education for the 
that disqualifies the 

specialists: their 
purpose and principles are not suf- 


same reason 


subject-matter 


ficiently comprehensive to command 
the divers loyalties of the total 


movement. 


Where Look For Goal? 

Where, then, do we look for that 
great central goal that will be ac- 
ceptable to all the individuals and in- 
terests that comprise the total force 
of adult education in this country? 

Perhaps we should give a mo- 
ment’s thought to the criteria that 
must be used in the determination 
of such a purpose. First, it must be 
sufficiently broad and comprehen- 
sive to transcend the parochial in- 
terests of the various groups within 
the movement. Secondly, it must be 
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invested with such unquestioned 
merit that it can attract, and hold, 
the loyalties of all who labor in the 
vineyards of adult education. Third 
ly, it must be possible of realization. 

To repeat, where is such a pur- 
pose to be found ? 

I suggest that we first employ the 
divining rod of historical precedent. 
The leadership of adult education in 
Denmark found their purpose in the 
form of a national crisis: the threat 
ened extinction of Danish culture. 
Nova Scotia discovered it in a sim- 
ilar setting: the threatened paralysis 
total economy. 
found it in the illiteracy that en 
slaved its millions of industrial 
workers and imperiled the economic 
life of the total nation. In brief, the 
greatest programs of adult educa- 
tion in world history found their 
raison d'etre in identification with 
the great causes that determined the 
survival of the society in which they 
lived. Why do we who are charged 
with the leadership of adult educa 
tion in these United States need to 
do otherwise ? 


of her England 


Our Purpose 

Let’s come quickly to the point. 
We have such a purpose. It screams 
to us from the headlines of every 
daily paper. It has become the anx 
ious concern of every living room 
in America. It hovers in sobering 
silence above our legislative halls. 
It shapes the platforms of our po 
litical parties and makes marionettes 
of their candidates. It devours the 
dragon’s share of our gross national 
product. Yes, we have such a pur 
adult education in this 
country to serve. In fact, at no time 
in the world’s history has the lead 
ership of adult education ever been 
offered a 


pose for 


more obvious and com 
pelling purpose with which to 
identify. 

This purpose? There are infinite 
ways to express it. May I, how- 
ever, invite you to return with me, 
in history, to a scene where it was 
stated far better than I could ever 
hope to express it. The time: a gray 
November day, 1863. The place: the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. The speak- 
er: Abraham Lincoln. The state- 
ment: “that we here highly resolve 
... that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall 

(Please turn to page 194) 
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Meeting the Challenge 


of Change 


in Family Life 


PRIORITIES 


WALLACE C. FULTON 


IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


Morr and more adults are anx- 


ious to learn more about family life 
in these days of accelerating social 
change. It is important that priori- 
ties for family life education for 
adults be considered in light of so- 
cial changes and shifting family re 
sponsibility. 

Two primary priorities, or pro- 
gram objectives, can be delineated : 

To help adults learn to under- 
stand and to accept change in 
relation to marriage and fam 
ily life. 

\nd to help adults learn to un- 
derstand the dynamics of com- 
munication as the keystone in 
interpersonal and family rela- 
tionships. 

Let us examine first this business 
of change. There is in every society 
resistance to kind of change 
Our contemporary American society 


any 


is no exception. On the whole, we 
American adults like our life. Our 
normal reaction to threatening sit 
uations tends to take the 
being against almost anything which 


form of 


promises to upset our favored posi- 
tion. The challenge and pulse and 
verve of being dynamically for some 
positive cause or goal is largely lost 
to us. 


Perhaps it can be argued that 
fighting to keep the status quo is 


fighting for something. But I be- 
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lieve we have seen, rather, that our 
reluctance to accept change has, in 
part, taken the form of cultural con- 
formity ... and resultant regressive 
that documented in 
daily newspapers. 


acts are our 

This need for conformity tends 
to restrict intelligence. David Ries- 
man has written, “No _ ideology, 
however noble, can justify the sac- 
rifice of an individual to the needs 
of the group. Whenever this occurs, 
it is the starkest tragedy, hardly less 
so if the individual consents (be- 
cause he accepts the ideology) to 
instrumental use of himself.” 

The tragedy is, of course, that 
this conformity need has its roots 
in the family environment, and is 
transmitted to the child at a time 
before he has an adequate oppor- 
tunity to 
powers 


develop his reasoning 
and the habits of rational 
thinking. So long as we teach our 
children the unchangeability — of 
“truths”, the less well can they be 
expected to adjust to the reality of 
rapid changes in knowledge that we 
are experiencing at an alarming rate 
these days. The too-accepting and 
obedient child tends to grow up 
with a lack of self-confidence and 
the need for dependency upon di- 
rection by authority. 

It is difficult to dispute the soft, 
flaccid ease of submitting to authori- 
ty that is paternalistic, understand- 
ing, and not too rigid. It’s rather 
like that little girl in the progressive 
school, longing for security of the 
grownup making her decisions for 
her, who asks, “Teacher, today 
again do we have to do what we 
want to do?” But it is just such 
authority in this age of accelerating 
change that can threaten the sur- 
vival of the philosophy of individ- 
ualism, can threaten, as David Ries- 
man has said, the right of every man 


to enjoy his own allergies, asthma, 
and aspirin tablets. 


Cult of Individualism 
We in family life have made al- 
most a cult of individualism. We 
have preached this as fundamental 
to dynamic family life. We have 
preached individualism, however, 
within the confines of the status quo. 
As substantiation of my point, let 
me quote a few short excerpts from 
a doctoral dissertation which was 
a content analysis of ten high school 
family life education textbooks : 
“The size of the textbook fam- 
ily and its socio-economic status 
are reflected clearly in the illus- 
trations in the text... . The num- 
ber of children pictured in the 
family scenes usually is one or 
two. In keeping with the value 
of cleanliness, which is frequently 
expressed, the interiors of the 
homes are neat and clean and the 
young children are well dressed 
and groomed. The adolescent 
boys are shown wearing neckties 
and the girls skirts and sweaters. 
The father is usually wearing a 
shirt and tie, which is suggestive 
of his being a white collar or pro- 
The mothers are 
always shown as trim and well 
dressed. In those pictures where 


fessional man. 


household furnishings are in view 
they leave little doubt that these 
homes are of the middle class.” 
‘“... The parents of the textbook 
adolescent show an exceptionally 
high level of maturity. They are 
willing to discuss issues and try 
to work out compromises to the 
mutual satisfaction of all family 
members. The children in the fam- 
ily are reasonable and show a 
similar willingness to discuss is- 
sues, make compromises, and see 
the parents’ point of view. 
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Emphasis is placed upon the use 

of reason, compromise, discussion, 

and other techniques which will 

inhibit or eliminate conflict or 
open hostility among family mem- 
bers. Throughout the texts 
there is a great deal of emphasis 
on the control of negative feelings 
and the development of positive 
thinking.” 

It is perfectly apparent that the 
“nicey-nicey” textbook families do 
not square with the family experi- 
ences of most adults. It’s true that 
there are many scrupulously clean 
homes in America, but there are just 
as many that have a “lived-in”’ look 
carried to bizarre lengths. And there 
are many families with 6 or more 
children, many with no children who 
want them. Textbooks don’t men- 
tion these. Nor do they take note of 
jeans-clad, cigarette-smoking teen- 
agers, and unshaven fathers in un- 
dershirts and grumpy mothers wear- 
shouldn’t. High- 
balls before dinner and beer in the 
refrigerator are text- 
The bickering and 
bullying and bad temper are polite- 
ly forgotten and replaced with un- 
ending reasonableness and quiet dis- 


ing slacks who 


ignored by 
book authors. 


cussion with everyone ending up 
satisfied and pleased with one an- 
other. 

Major tragedies and crises are 
lacking in the textbook families. It 
only stands to reason that in such 
families as these no one would ge 
ill and no one die. These paragons 
of virtue would never have affairs, 
men would not lose their jobs or 
fail to win promotions, women 
would not become depressed at men- 
opause, children would not turn out 
to be dull or lazy, and parents 
would not be threatened at the pros- 
pects of their offsprings’ marriages. 

The point, I think, is obvious. We 
family life educators are too often 
afraid to face up to the disagreeable, 
the disorderly an examination 
of which might give plausibility to 
change away from the traditional 
marriage and family as we know 
them, as we might have personally 
experienced them. How often have 
we all heard adults say, “I just can’t 
understand my children’s reason 
for doing what they did. We cer- 
tainly tried to teach them what is 
right!” 


Whose Definition Is Right? 

What is right? Is our definition 
of the characteristics of marriage 
and family right for anyone but 
ourselves? Can we afford to talk 
about that beer in the refrigerator, 
about that family with six kids? 
Can we admit that every family is 
a snake pit from time to time? We 
can and we must, it seems to me 

simply because adults need the 
glow of security that comes from 
realizing that parents aren’t per- 
fect, that they don’t need to be, that 
their children are difficult to under- 
stand different 
people, not carbon copies out of a 
common cultural mold equipped 
with built-in allegiance to a whole 
set of unchangeable “truths”, be- 
stowed upon 
parents. 


because they are 


them by doting 

This, then, is the hard core of 
our task concerning change: help- 
ing adults accept the reality of 
change. Understanding change is 
more important when change is ac- 
celerating, it is true. But conflicts 
between generations, centering 
around changes are as old as man- 
kind. Perhaps this concept of change 
is easier to understand if we relate 
it to the phenomenon of individual- 
ism. Individualism is not only a de- 
sirable goal. It is a fact. 

It is imperative that we find ways 
to help adults learn that no two 
things are identical in nature. “Tden- 
tical” twins, so-called, are identical 
only in the use of the word, but not 
in nature. There are only unique and 
different individuals-as-a-whole, liv 
ing in a changing environment at a 
given time. People act differently in 
different places and at different 
times. 1960 is not 1959, Thines or 
events appear differently to differ- 
ent people. Our reactions and our 
observations depend upon our past 
experiences and our induced blocks 
and prejudices, and therefore differ. 

Our children, not being identical 
to ourselves, cannot be expected to 
act, feel or think as we do, and will 
therefore vary in their adaptability 
to culturally determined patterns of 
behavior. To force these upon them 
may be to dull their naturally in- 
quiring minds, may render them in- 
capable of adapting successfully to 
this changing world, or may serve to 


turn them against us as they rebel 
against our sacred status quo. 

I am not suggesting that we 
abandon efforts to transmit to chil- 
dren our view of what is right or 
rather what has been right for us. 
But I do suggest that we should not 
foreclose analysis of a position dif- 
ferent from our own. 

Actually, there is no reason why 
youth should not participate with 
enthusiasm in radical change. Let’s 
face it, young people are freer for 
change than we are. The bewilder- 
ing thing for them must be that we 
now seem to complain of change, 
having brought it about ourselves 
with inventions and_ discoveries. 
Erik Erikson said it well when he 
pointed out, “If we had the courage 
of our inventions, if we would grow 
into the world we have helped to 
create, and would give youth co 
responsibility in it I think that all 
the potential power of the adoles- 
cent’s identity crisis would serve a 
better world than we can now en 
visage.” 

“The 


strengths a young person finds in 


Erikson went on to say, 


adults during the identity crisis— 
their willingness to let him experi 
ment, their eagerness to confirm him 
at his best, their consistence in cor 
recting his excesses, and the guid- 
ance they give him—will co-deter- 
mine whether or not he eventually 
makes order out of necessary inner 
confusion and applies himself to the 
correction of disordered conditions. 
He needs freedom to choose, but not 
so much freedom that he cannot, in 


fact, make a choice.” 


Making the Task Easier 

This task of accepting change and 
all of its consequences is made easier 
if we can simply help adults think 
about their children and themselves 
in analogous terms. For example, 
many of us can remember the pro- 
found experience of seeing and hear- 
ing Al Jolson in “The Jazz Singer” 
in 1927—-when sound first came to 
cinema. Now look at children, grow- 
ing up in homes with television sets 
with multi-channel opportunities for 
impact, day after day. I am not de- 
fending all television fare, but I do 
suggest that just in this one audio- 
visual area, the change has been un- 

(Please turn to page 198) 
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The Teaching of 


Anatomy to Lawyers 


By GILBERT E. CORRIGAN 


ADULT EDUCATION COURSES IN 
LEGAL MEDICINE 


od. recent success at Wayne State 
University in the teaching of anato- 
my and general medical principles to 
lawyers through the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of Wayne State Uni- 
versity and the University of Michi- 
gan prompts the presentation of a 
brief outline for the establishment of 
such courses. During the past year 
some 150 spent 
about 5,000 hours in class and over 
$9,000.00 in tuition. The enthusiasm 
of both the teachers and students in 


lawyer-students 


these courses suggests that further 
programs of this type would be ef- 
fective in other parts of the country, 


Why Such Courses Are Needed 
The establishment of courses in 
medicine for lawyers is now becom- 
ing quite widespread throughout the 
United States. The demand for 
these courses rests upon the increas- 
ing incorporation of medical fact in 
legal processes, the recent changes 
in social legislation which allow for 
industrial compensation, and the 
growing acknowledgment of person- 
al injury compensation. The legal 
finds itself confronted 
with problems involving the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disease, the 


pre ifession 


care of the hospitalized patient, and 


SS 


GinBert E, CorriGAN, Pu.p., has taught 
anatomy for eight years to medical, pre- 
medical, and dental students, nurses, tech- 
nicians and others in the paramedical 
ield. Last year, as an instructor in ana- 
tomy at the Wayne State University 
College of Medicine, he had the oppor- 
tunity to teach the lawyers in the Detroit 
areca and herein relates his experiences in 
the project. A graduate of The Ohio 
State University, Dr. Corrigan ts pres- 
ently serving on the committee for legal- 
medical. education of the Institute for 
Continuing Legal Education of the Mich- 
igan State Bar Association. In the past 
Dr. Corrigan has acted as a scientific ad- 
visor in legal matters. 
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the response of the body to surgery, 
trauma, and occupational hazards. 

Many attorneys find themselves 
gradually employing more and more 
of their time with medical informa- 
tion, in effect becoming “specialists” 
in this field. The fact that they are 
not institutionalized as are physicians 
presents a problem in the arrange- 
ment and management of their train- 
ing in the basics of medicine. Pro- 
grams have to be specifically ar- 
ranged to fulfill their educational 
“need.” 

In the large cities of the United 
States and in state capitals where 
there are large medical centers, legal- 
medical centers are carrying on quite 
extensive programs in the postgrad- 
uate education of lawyers in medical 
subjects. In comparison to the gen- 
eral absence of such courses through- 
out the nation, these programs ‘are 
quite mature. However, viewed in 
the prospectus of future growth, the 
present activities of even the largest 
centers are somewhat limited and 
will undoubtedly grow. Some cen- 
ters have not only taken over the 
training of lawyers but also are in- 
volved in the training of law en- 
forcement officers of various kinds. 
Generally their activities in the train- 
ing of local physicians and surgeons 
have been more limited than their 
training of lawyers. Lawyers in 
proximity of these centers have no 
difficulty in obtaining training. In 
fact, some have actually been “over- 
coursed.” 

About 95% of the large university 
medical centers have some form of 
legal medical education since 80 out 
of the 86 medical schools in this 
country provide a course in legal 
medicine for their students. These 


institutions already have an individ- 
ual or an organization familiar with 


legal problems and are readily 
oriented to the problems of present- 
ing the fundamentals of medicine at 
the level of the practicing lawyer. 
However, many such centers have 
not been approached to present such 
a program. Teaching groups in such 
circumstances have no difficulty with 
operational methods since an active 
committee from the iocal bar can 
contact the members of the legal 
medicine department of the univer- 
sity and formulate a program. 

Members of the legal profession 
outside of these large legal-medical 
centers find themselves in a perplex- 
ing situation in which they do not 
have ready access to information 
specifically oriented to their needs 
or their approach to medicine. This 
article will attempt to outline the 
basic steps which may be taken by 
smaller groups in establishing a legal 
medicine program of their own. (See 
Chart I.) 


Where to Start 


For those uninitiated to the facts 
and principles of medicine, the most 
appropriate initial course should be 
a course in the anatomy (structure ) 
of the human body which includes 
the basic physiology (function) of 
the structures discussed. This ap- 
proach to an understanding of the 
body is time-tested and_ time-hon- 
ored, It is the method used in the 
teaching of medical students and 
those in the auxiliary medical and 
paramedical fields. While there are 
various methods in teaching such a 
basic anatomy course, that most 
suited for the legal profession is the 
“systematic” approach. The systems 
of the body—that is, the skin, the 
muscles, the bones, the joints, the 
central nervous system (the brain 
and the spinal cord), the special 
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senses, the digestive system, the 
respiratory system, the endocrine 
system, the urinary system, the geni- 
tal system—are lectured upon as 
separate units. At the culmination 
of the discussion of these eleven 
systems, some sort of unity in the 
understanding of the human body is 
reached and initial steps in the estab- 
lishment of a basic medical vocabu- 
lary have begun. Our basic approach 
is to give an understanding of the 
body as a whole and then follow 
this with specific data and informa- 
tion. It is only with this “total con- 
cept” that an attorney can intelli- 
gently solve a medical-legal problem. 
The mystery of medical detail should 
be replaced by a well-founded knowl- 
edge of general medical principles. 
This is the goal of medical-legal 
instruction. 

Indeed, it is in giving the lawyers 
a sense of knowledge about the unity, 
wholeness, and entirety of the body 
that such a course accomplishes its 
objective. We want to build in our 
students a sense of confidence which 
will allow them to study more de- 
tailed medical information without 
having the sense of “knowing all 
about the trees and nothing about 
the forest.” We want to establish a 
state of mind which will sanction the 
lawyer's prodding into medical facts 
which he would have previously con 
sidered as “over his head.” In this 
sense we don’t want to make doc- 
tors out of lawyers. Indeed, one of 
the gravest mistakes a lawver can 
make is to turn his examination of 
a physician into a private tete-a-tete 
about medicine. The knowledge of 
medicine achieved by an attorney 
must be used skillfully, as is true of 
all knowledge. 


The Best Approach 

In such a_ systematic approach 
there are several levels at which the 
systems can be taught. Basically, 
and probably universally, the most 
reasonable one is the most elemen- 
tary one—that is, one which is as 
equally applicable for the student in 
the auxiliary or paramedical fields, 
1. é.,nursing, physical therapists, etc., 
as it is for lawyers. The proper in- 
duction of the lecturers to the prob- 
lems of the lawyer dealing with 
medical topics should be carefully 
carried out. The lecturer should be 
well advised as to the plaintiff-de- 
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I. Basic Anatomy and Physiology 


2. The integumentary system. 
3. The skeletal system. 

4. The joints. 

5. The muscular system. 

6. The cardiovascular system. 
7. The respiratory system. 

8. The digestive system. 

9. The urinary system. 

10. The reproductive system. 

11. The lymphatic system. 

12. The nervous system. 

13. Growth and development. 


Il. An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
(One and one-half hour lecture; one-half hour of questions) 
1. Introduction to diagnostic methods: 


(a) the history 
(b) the physical 


2. Introduction to the organization of the hospital and the medical 


profession. 
3. Neurology. 
4. General surgery. 
5. Neurosurgery. 
6. Internal medicine: cardiology. 
7. Radiology. 
8. Orthopedic diagnosis. 
9. Orthopedic treatment. 
10. Occupational medicine. 
11. Forensic pathology. 


5. The 


fendant orientation of his audience. 


Conferences with committee mem- 
bers representing both sides have 
been effective in doing this. Also, 
the lecturer should be aware of the 
demand of his audience for “bread 
and butter’ material. He must be 
alerted to the necessity of teaching 
principles with the inclusion of 
enough practical material to main- 
tain audience attention. 

Mettler’ has defined the major 
problem in a program such as this: 

“The principal difficulty involved 
in transmitting scientific knowledge 
to the layman is that when he needs 
it he rarely has time to acquire it 
and unless he does need it he sees 
no immediate utility in it and has no 
drive to pursue it. What educators 
wish to develop is not the storage of 
a heterogeneous assortment of un- 
related facts or dormant scientific 


1F, A. Mettler. The Medical Source- 
book: a reference handbook for legal, 
legislative, and administrative personnel. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1959. Boston. 


CHART I 


An Outline of a Program in Fundamental Medical Principles for 
Lawyers 


(One hour of lecture; one hour of slides and demonstrations) 
1. Introduction to course, principles of organization of the human body: 
the cell, the tissue, the organ, the organ system. 


III. Selected Topics in Medicine and Surgery 
(One day sessions with 5 speakers at each meeting) 
1. The head: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
2. The back: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
3. The extremities: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
4. The heart: anatomy, internal medicine, diagnosis and treatment. 
mind: classification, diagnosis, and treatment of disease. 


knowledge but a viable background 
which manifests itself easily in ef- 
fectual action.” 

Immediately the problem arises 
concerning the heterogeneity of the 
group being taught. Let us under- 
stand that some lawyers spend 365 
days a year dealing with medical in- 
formation which, when compounded 
through several or many years, 
oftentimes can produce a true medi- 
cal-legal expert. However, this writ 
er’s experience has proven that even 
this type of individual is generally 
acceptable to a fundamental course, 
since it serves to fill in some of the 
missing gaps in his knowledge and 
in certain places adds new knowl- 
edge. However, some of these “legal 
eagles”’ will never be satisfied with 
fundamentals and consistently cry 
for the meat of the subject so- 
called “bread and butter material.” 
The teacher need not be dismayed 
or concerned unduly by these indi- 
viduals, for generally they are satis- 

(Please turn to page 199) 
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A Liberal Curriculum 


For Leadership Development 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


I, his presidential address to the 
World Federation of Mental Health, 
1957, Dr. Brock Chisholm pointed 
out that develop- 
ments in the capacity to make war 


recent technica 


have provided the present generation 
with a 
continuing of 


veto power over the 
human evolution.” 
General security for the earth’s in- 
habitants can never again, he says, 
be achieved by the competition to 
establish a monopoly—or even a 


preponderance of force by arma 


ments. 

The recognition that our genera 
tion now actually possesses the tech 
nology to make this planet unfit for 
human life is only slowly beginning 
As Dr. Chisholm states, it 
is, indeed, a “terrifying responsi- 
bility” to realize that our traditional 
reliance on armaments for general 


to dawn. 


security has been rendered obsolete 
by the technological fact that “it 1s 
no longer possible to kill wholesale 
without being killed.’”* And _ it is, 
perhaps, ironic that even as tech- 
nology makes physically possible a 
richer, easier, more secure and en- 

1 From Brock Chisholm, M.D., “Grow- 
ing Up in a Changing World” in /nter- 
national Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(July, 1958), pp. 25-29 passim. Originally 
printed in }l’orld Mental Health (August, 
1957) as the presidential address to the 
10th Annual Meeting of the World Fed 
eration for Mental Health, August, 1957, 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


2 [bid. 


—— 


Dr. CHARLES MERRIFIELD served as the 
project director for the Experiment in 
Liberal Curriculum Development for Or- 
ganization Leadership, concluded by the 
Council of National Organizations for 
Adult Education in September, 1960. 
“Leadership in Voluntary Enterprise,” the 
syllabus of readings stemming from the 
experiment, will be published January, 
1961, by Oceana Publications. 
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joyable life—it also can be employed 
in ways which compound mental 
anxieties, fears and insecurities for 
both the weak and the strong. 


Education for Leadership: 
Whose Responsibility? 

Are there any real alternatives to 
a world balance of terror? The 
pessimism of the Beatnik generation 
would suggest there are none (and 
who amongst us can really assure 
the younger people that the holo- 
caust is not merely a matter of time 
and stress’). Perhaps it is too much 
to ask children to “grow up” in a 
world dominated by their elders 
the adults—when the latter have 
difficulty in even conceiving the new 
dangers, let alone reconstructing the 
stereotypes, ideas and 
images inherited from a prescientific 


emotions, 
era. As Dr. Chisholm says: “ .. . 
it is clear, surely, that the oppor- 
tunity of children to grow up will 
depend very largely on what ad- 
vances can be made by their parents 
and by adults generally . not just 
children should consider the neces- 
sity for growing up, but all the rest 
of us as well.’ 

One of the major tasks for the 
adults of this generation is to “grow 
up” to the kinds of democratic 
leadership which the times require. 
And for this purpose, the study of 
leadership appears to be an appro- 
priate and practical instrument in 
adult education. This is so for at 
least two reasons: (1) leadership 
study can focus attention directly on 
behaviours (beliefs in action) ex- 
emplifying democratic theory and 
practice, and (2) it can disclose the 
underlying assumptions and “proofs” 


By CHARLES W. MERRIFIELD 


on which the claim to credibility for 
leadership is advanced. 
In today’s kind of world the 
stakes of the game involve the sur- 
vival of the voluntary “way of life’. 
Not the least hopeful sign of grow- 
ing maturity in the United States is 
the renewed \merican 
voluntary organizations—both as 
organizations per se and as agents 
of democracy-on-trial in the world 
community—in these relationships 
between the voluntary principle and 
survival. As practitioners of the 
democratic arts and coordinators of 


interest of 


the loyalties of free men and wo- 
men, the great, national, voluntary 
agencies are increasingly aware of 
themselves as “show-cases” of de- 
mocracy at work. 

What is so apparently required 
are the tools, ideas, methods and 
practices by which on-going organi- 
zational operations can be enriched 
and supplemented by appropriate 
leadership study and analysis. Until 
recently, there has been no way of 
“conceptualizing” the field of leader- 
ship study apart from the inherited 
(and inadequate ) tradition of leader- 
ship as the mechanism of Authority, 
undergirded ultimately by the threat 
of compulsion. 

Today, through the gradual de- 
velopment of social science research 
and experiment, we are beginning 
to fashion new analytic tools derived 
from alternative solutions to the au- 
thority problem. They enable. us 
more objectively to recognize and 
work constructively with the vari- 
ous kinds of leader-behaviours, 
which express different and often 
conflicting ethical assumptions, each 
claiming credibility as an authentic 
interpretation of democracy. 


For, as we have seen, the choice 
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senses, the digestive system, the 
respiratory system, the endocrine 
system, the urinary system, the geni- 
tal system—are lectured upon as 
separate units. At the culmination 
of the discussion of these eleven 
systems, some sort of unity in the 
understanding of the human body 1s 
reached and initial steps in the estab- 
lishment of a basic medical vocabu- 
lary have begun, Our basic approach 
is to give an understanding of the 
body as a whole and then follow 
this with specific data and informa- 
tion. It is only with this “total con- 
cept” that an attorney can intelli- 
gently solve a medical-legal problem. 
The mystery of medical detail should 
be replaced by a well-founded knowl- 
edge of general medical principles. 
This is the goal of medical-legal 
instruction. 

Indeed, it is in giving the lawyers 
a sense of knowledge about the unity, 
wholeness, and entirety of the body 
that such a course accomplishes its 
objective. We want to build in our 
students a sense of confidence which 
will allow them to study more de- 
tailed medical information without 
having the sense of “knowing all 
about the trees and nothing about 
We want to establish a 
state of mind which will sanction the 


the forest.” 


lawyer's prodding into medical facts 
which he would have previously con 
In this 
sense we don’t want to make doc- 


sidered as “over his head.” 


tors out of lawyers. Indeed, one of 
the gravest mistakes a lawyer can 
make is to turn his examination of 
a physician into a private tete-a-tete 
about medicine. The knowledge of 
medicine achieved by an attorney 
must be used skillfully, as is true of 
all knowledge. 


The Best Approach 

In such a systematic approach 
there are several levels at which the 
systems can be taught. Basically, 
and probably universally, the most 
reasonable one is the most elemen- 
tary one—that is, one which is as 
equally applicable for the student in 
the auxiliary or paramedical fields, 
i. €., nursing, physical therapists, etc., 
as it is for lawyers. The proper in- 
duction of the lecturers to the prob- 
lems of the lawyer dealing with 
medical topics should be carefully 
carried out. The lecturer should be 
well advised as to the plaintiff-de- 
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I. Basic Anatomy and Physiology 


2. The integumentary system. 
3. The skeletal system. 

4. The joints. 

5. The muscular system. 

6. The cardiovascular system. 
7. The respiratory system. 

8. The digestive system. 

9. The urinary system. 

10. The reproductive system. 

11. The lymphatic system. 

12. The nervous system. 

13. Growth and development. 


II. An Introduction to Clinical Medicine 
(One and one-half hour lecture; one-half hour of questions) 
1. Introduction to diagnostic methods: 


(a) the history 
(b) the physical 


profession. 

3. Neurology. 

. General surgery. 
Neurosurgery. 


. Radiology. 

. Orthopedic diagnosis. 

. Orthopedic treatment. 
10. Occupational medicine. 
11. Forensic pathology. 


fendant orientation of his audience. 
Conferences with committee mem- 
bers representing both sides have 
been effective in doing this. Also, 
the lecturer should be aware of the 
demand of his audience for “bread 
and butter’ material. He must be 


alerted to the necessity of teaching 
principles with the 
enough practical material to main- 
tain audience attention. 


inclusion of 


Mettler! has defined the major 
problem in a program such as this: 

“The principal difficulty involved 
in transmitting scientific knowledge 
to the layman is that when he needs 
it he rarely has time to acquire it 
and unless he does need it he sees 
no immediate utility in it and has no 
drive to pursue it. What educators 
wish to develop is not the storage of 
a heterogeneous assortment of un- 
related facts or dormant scientific 


1F. A. Mettler. The Medical Source- 
book: a reference handbook for legal, 
legislative, and administrative personnel. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1959, Boston. 


CHART I 


An Outline of a Program in Fundamental Medical Principles for 
Lawyers 


(One hour of lecture; one hour of slides and demonstrations) 
1. Introduction to course, principles of organization of the human body: 
the cell, the tissue, the organ, the organ system. 


2. Introduction to the organization of the hospital and the medical 


4 
5 
6. Internal medicine: cardiology. 
7 
8 
9 


III. Selected Topics in Medicine and Surgery 
(One day sessions with 5 speakers at each meeting) 
1. The head: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
2. The back: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
3. The extremities: anatomy, surgery, diagnostic methods and treatment. 
4. The heart: anatomy, internal medicine, diagnosis avd treatment. 
5.-The mind: classification, diagnosis, and treatment « ~“ ease. 


knowledge but a viable background 
which manifests itself easily in ef- 
fectual action.” 

Immediately the problem arises 
concerning the heterogeneity of the 
group being taught. Let us under- 
stand that some lawyers spend 365 
days a year dealing with medical in- 
formation which, when compounded 
through several or many _ years, 
oftentimes can produce a true medi- 
cal-legal expert. However, this writ- 
er’s experience has proven that even 
this tyne of individual is generally 
acceptable to a fundamental course, 
since it serves to fill in some of the 
missing gaps in his knowledge and 
in certain places adds new knowl- 
edge. However, some of these “legal 
eagles” will never be satisfied with 
fundamentals and consistently cry 
for the meat of the subject—so- 
called “bread and butter material.” 
The teacher need not be dismayed 
or concerned unduly by these indi- 
viduals, for generally they are satis- 

(Please turn to page 199) 


Adult Leadership 
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A Liberal Curriculum 


For Leadership Development 


CREATIVE LEADERSHIP AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 


:. his presidential address to the 
World Federation of Mental Health, 
1957, Dr. Brock Chisholm pointed 
out that recent technical develop- 
ments in the capacity to make war 
have provided the present generation 
with a 

continuing of 


vetO power over the 


human evolution.’ 
General security for the earth’s in- 
habitants can never again, he says, 
be achieved by the competition to 
establish a monopoly—or even a 
arma 


preponderance—of force by 


ments. 

The recognition that our genera 
tion now actually possesses the tech 
nology to make this planet unfit for 
human life is only slowly beginning 
to dawn. As Dr. Chisholm states, it 
is, indeed, a “terrifying responsi 
bility” to realize that our traditional 
reliance on armaments for general 
security has been rendered obsolete 
by the technological fact that “it is 
no longer possible to kill wholesale 
without being killed.””* And it is, 
perhaps, ironic that even as tech- 
nology makes physically possible a 
richer, easier, more secure and en- 


1 From Brock Chisholm, M.D., “Grow- 
ing Up in a Changing World” in Jnter- 
national Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 3 
(July, 1958), pp. 25-29 passim. Originally 
printed in |} orld Mental Health (August, 
1957) as the presidential address to the 
10th Annual Meeting of the World Fed- 
eration for Mental Health, August, 1957, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


* Tbid. 


Dr. CHARLES MERRIFIELD served as the 
project director for the Experiment in 
Liberal Curriculum Development for Or- 


ganization Leadership, concluded by the 


National Organizations for 


September, 1960. 


Council of 
Adult Education in 


“Leadership in Voluntary Enterprise,” the 


syllabus of readings stemming from the 
experiment, will be published January, 
1961, by Oceana Publications. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


joyable life 
in ways which compound mental 


it also can be employed 


anxieties, fears and insecurities for 
both the weak and the strong. 


Education for Leadership: 
Whose Responsibility? 

Are there any real alternatives to 
a world balance of terror? The 
pessimism of the Beatnik generation 
would suggest there are none (and 
who amongst us can really assure 
the younger people that the holo- 
caust is not merely a matter of time 
and stress’). Perhaps it is too much 
to ask children to “grow up” in a 
world dominated by their elders 
the adults—when the latter have 
difficulty in even conceiving the new 
dangers, let alone reconstructing the 
ideas and 
images inherited from a prescientific 


stereotypes, emotions, 


era. As Dr. Chisholm says: 


it is clear, surely, that the oppor- 


tunity of children to grow up will 
depend very largely on what ad- 
vances can be made by their parents 
and by adults generally .. . not just 
children should consider the neces- 
sity for growing up, but all the rest 
of us as well.’ 

One of the major tasks for the 
adults of this generation is to “grow 
up” to the kinds of democratic 
leadership which the times require. 
And for this purpose, the study of 
leadership appears to be an appro- 
priate and practical instrument in 
adult education. This is so for at 
least two reasons: (1) leadership 
study can focus attention directly on 
behaviours (beliefs in action) ex- 
emplifying democratic theory and 
practice, and (2) it can disclose the 
underlying assumptions and “proofs” 


= Ibid. 


By CHARLES W. MERRIFIELD 


on which the claim to credibility for 
leadership is advanced. 

In today’s kind of world the 
stakes of the game involve the sur- 
vival of the voluntary “way of life’. 
Not the least hopeful sign of grow- 
ing maturity in the United States is 
the renewed interest of American 
voluntary organizations—both as 
organizations per se and as agents 
of democracy-on-trial in the world 
community—in these relationships 
between the voluntary principle and 
survival. As practitioners of the 
democratic arts and coordinators of 
the loyalties of free men and wo- 
men, the great, national, voluntary 
agencies are increasingly aware ot 
themselves as “show-cases” of de- 
mocracy at work. 

What is so apparently required 
are the tools, ideas, methods and 
practices by which on-going organi- 
zational operations can be enriched 
and supplemented by appropriate 
leadership study and analysis. Until 
recently, there has been no way of 
“conceptualizing” the field of leader- 
ship study apart from the inherited 
(and inadequate) tradition of leader- 
ship as the mechanism of Authority, 
undergirded ultimately by the threat 
of compulsion. 

Today, through the gradual de- 
velopment of social science research 
and experiment, we are beginning 
to fashion new analytic tools derived 
from alternative solutions to the au- 
thority problem. They enable. us 
more objectively to recognize and 
work constructively with the vari- 
ous kinds of leader-behaviours, 
which express different and often 
conflicting ethical assumptions, each 
claiming credibility as an authentic 
interpretation of democracy. 


For, as we have seen, the choice 
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ot leader behaviour is, in a very 
public way, a confession of under- 
lying philosophy and outlook. Our 
new analytic tools permit the vari- 
ous leadership “publics” to identify 
more precisely what these ethical 
assumptions are and to examine 
their claims to credibility. To get 
the foundations of conflicting claims 
to democratic leadership out into 
the open for study is the first step 
toward clarification of the voluntary 
principle in its relations to demo- 
cratic life. What is disclosed in the 
process is that the American cul- 
tural experience (like that of any 
pluralistic society) has been a con- 
tinuing “warfare of moral ideals” in 
which different world-views express 
their disagreements in action and 
submit their consequences to popular 
judgment. Since leader-behaviour is 
tested in the outcomes of action, its 
study provides a convenient oppor- 
tunity to open “windows” into the 
heart of the democratic process. 

For adult education generally, 
therefore, the study of leadership 
becomes a central issue. Particularly 
for organizations dedicated to the 
voluntary “way of life”, leadership 
analysis is especially appropriate: it 
helps them discover what kind of an 
agency they are and what they wish 
to become. No other educational 
focus, perhaps, is so relentless or 
effective in bringing organizational 
theory (goals and purposes) into 
congruence with organizational prac- 
tice (routines, procedures and pro- 
grams). Education for leadership in 
voluntary enterprises would also ap- 
pear to be essential in order to inter- 
pret themselves responsibly to the 
public, on whose support their con- 
tinued existence rests. 


A Liberal Curriculum for 
Leadership Development— 
Some Basic Hypotheses 

There are many fruitful ap- 
proaches to the study of democratic 
leadership. The one which is used in 
the book titled “Leadership in Vol- 
untary Enterprise” can only hope to 
be suggestive. The book is to be 
published in January 1961 under 
the sponsorship of the Council of 
National Organizations for Adult 
Education. The approach has been 
constructed and field tested by a 
representative cross-section sample 
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of ten national voluntary organiza- 
tions with the Council as their 
mutual research-demonstration in- 
strument. The Syllabus of Readings 
used in this pilot-plant project, of 
which “Leadership in Voluntary 
Enterprise” is an edited and revised 
version, employed six major cate- 
gories as convenient “foci” around 
which to assemble resources. Each 
category has been explored in a 
separate chapter, and the six chap- 
ters have deliberately been arranged 
in a particular developmental se- 
quence,* 

Within each set of chapter selec- 
tions are a number of basic concepts 

-or hypotheses—about leadership 
and its social backgrounds. Taken 
together and in sequence, the follow- 
ing thirty-five hypotheses (stated 
affirmatively) provide something of 
a potential framework for a compre- 
leadership 


hensive curriculum in 


study. 


Chapter 1: The Social Context im 
Which Organizations W ork 

A. When a community consciously, 
or sub-consciously, adopts tech- 
nical abundance as a way of life 
(as a method of inquiry and 
innovation), its inherited values, 
moralities and basic patterns of 
human and institutional relation- 
ships become subject to progres- 
sive reinterpretation. 

B. Effects of scientific progress and 
ingenuity have been reflected in 
the United States (and 
where) in such things as: re- 
placement of hand-labor by ma- 
chines ; ability to plan the rate of 
economic growth in advance; a 
longer and healthier lifespan; 
greatly increased mobility of 
things, people and ideas ; broader 
educational opportunities for the 
many; added leisure for new 
segments of the population; 
marked lessening of the competi- 
tive struggle for simple survival ; 
a gradual shift in the foundations 
of prestige and status. 


else- 


C. The coming of technical abun- 
dance, when translated into in- 
creasing levels of living and 


*Other chapter sequences may serve 
other curricula equally well, since each 
chapter is a basic unity in itself and can, 
therefore, be combined with others to 
serve particular adult education circum- 
stances. 


general security, enables a com- 
munity to discover and release 
its individual human resources 
in fuller number and quality. To 
this extent a community un- 
cripples itself. 

D. The forward progress of science 
and technology depends upon a 
different way of defining “prob- 
lems” which, when employed in 

affairs enables a com 

munity to escape from the habit 
of defining its tasks and functions 
in simple either-or paradoxes 

(such as public vs private, 

freedom vs order, theory vs fact, 

change vs equilibrium, plan vs 
no plan). 


social 


FE. Scientific development and tech- 
nical ingenuity permit fresh 
views of the kinds and functions 
of leadership which might be 
appropriate to a democratically 
oriented society. 


Chapter II: The Social Philosophy 
of Voluntary Organizations 

A. The historic relationships of the 
voluntary principle and the prin- 
ciples of democracy are open to 
restudy as a consequence of new 
evidences concerning the prob- 
lem of “authority”. 

B. The disciplines of industrial so- 
ciety contribute to the “dehu- 
manizing” of voluntary organi- 
zations, themselves engaged in 
competitive efforts to maintain 
and extend themselves. 

C. In a society in which the indi- 
vidual often appears to be used 
as a means to ends other than 
his own, it is questionable 
whether voluntary organizations 
can provide the lonely or “alien- 
ated” person with genuine op 
portunity for personal fulfill- 
ment, maturation, meaning and 
growth. 

D. The traditional assumption that 
the welfare of the part can be 
achieved only at the expense of 
the whole, can be confronted 
realistically when the problem 
can be removed from its para- 
doxical definitions; i.e., collec- 
tive versus voluntary, federal 
versus state; individual versus 
group. For example, as growing 
needs for service and welfare 
programs tend to exceed the 

(Please turn to page 200) 
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Planned Exciting 


Experiment In 


By JOSEPH MIRE 


Liberal Education for Union Staff 


Ax exciting experiment in liberal 
education for workers will get un- 
der way at three universities in the 
summer of 1961. The students will 
from full-time union 
staff, the period is ten weeks, the 
participating universities are Cor- 
nell, Berkeley, and Michigan State 
(jointly with Michigan and Wayne 
State). The program is sponsored 
by the National Institute of Labor 
Education with the assistance of a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation. 

The major objectives of the pro- 
gram are the augmentation of the 
economic, social, and political ed- 
ucation of union staff so that they 
can deal more effectively with the 
broad problems which confront 
unions today in our society. 


be selected 


Curriculum 

Four main courses make up the 
curriculum: Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology and Psychology, 
and Trade Union History and Phi- 
losophy. In addition, there will be 
one-day seminars and weekend ses- 
sions covering such subject-matters 
as Trade Unions and the Public In- 
terest, The Defense of a Free Soci- 
ety, Civil Liberties and Civil Order, 
and Organization of Business and 
Industry. 

All students will live on campus. 
Teachers will come primarily from 
the staff of the participating univer- 
sities, but include outstanding teach- 
ers from other universities or the 
government, or the labor movement. 
A modest amount of reading and 
writing will be required of all stu- 
dents as a regular part of their 
duties. 


Recruiting 


The responsibility for recruiting 
20 students each for the three 


JosepH MrreE ts executive director of the 
National Institute of Labor Education. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


universities—is in the hands of a 
committee composed of union educa- 
tion directors. Any member of a 
bona fide union, regardless of age, or 
sex, may apply, but each applicant 
must be supported by either a na- 
tional or international union or a 
state, regional, or local labor body. 
Full-time staff members of unions 
are preferred, although the program 
does not preclude the attendance of 
other union members, provided they 
have both the breadth of experience 
and background to benefit them- 
selves and their organization. The 
final selection of candidates is in 
the hands of a special committee 
composed of three union representa- 
tives and one representative each 
from the three universities. 

January 1, 1961, is the deadline 
for applications. The institutes will 
be repeated in 1962. 


Finances 

The program involves a total in- 
vestment in excess of $500,000.00. 
A generous grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education makes it possible 
to absorb the cost of tuition and to 
offer scholarships covering half of 
room and board. The remainder of 
the cost, that is, one-half of room 
and board, loss of pay, and spending 
money, have to be borne by the 
union and/or the individual stu- 
dent. The participating universities 
are contributing some of their own 
funds toward the administration of 
the program in order to recruit a 
top-notch faculty for this highly 
significant experimental program. 


Significance of Experiment 

The Residential Study Institutes 
represent a departure from current 
run of the mill labor education pro- 
grams and activities in two signifi- 
cant respects, namely, length of the 
institutes, and curriculum. 

American workers’ education has 
been noted for its emphasis on 
short-term training, that is, weekend 


or one-week residential institutes at 
the most. Occasionally a program 
may be found which runs for two 
weeks, There are a few exceptions 
to this, for instance the Union Lead- 
ership Academy sponsored by Rut- 
gers University, the Chicago Uni- 
versity Leadership Program, the 
training program of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and the Harvard Trade 
Union Program. The first three are 
all non-residential. Harvard Univer- 
sity provides for a thirteen-weeks 
residential training program twice 
a year. Obviously, these training fa- 
cilities do not come anywhere near 
covering the needs of the labor move- 
ment for competent administra- 
tive and technical personnel and for 
trained union leaders and officers. 
Yet, without a core of qualified 
technicians and union leadership, it 
is impossible to expand education 
sufficiently so as to reach substantial 
numbers of union rank and file 
members. Therefore, the need to 
provide opportunities for executive 
training of union officials and staff 
members has been long recognized 
as the most urgent item in American 
labor education (see Handbook of 


Adult Education, page 300). 


As for the curriculum, bread and 
butter and tool subjects such as un- 
ion administration, handling of griev- 
ance procedures, collective bargain- 
ing issues, parliamentary law and 
public speaking, and effective com- 
munications predominate in Work- 
ers Education. This is true whether 
the programs are under the auspices 
of a union or a university. To be 
sure, there are many exceptions to 
this rule. In response to ever more 
complicated problems and the grow- 
ing responsibilities of unions, ed- 
ucation programs are branching out 
into broad areas of general educa- 
tion and a variety of questions of 
public concern. The curriculum of 
the Residential Study Institutes will 
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carry this development a very im 


portant step farther. Its objective 
is not to assist union leadership in 
the day by day operation of unions, 
but rather to enable them to play an 
effective role in public affairs, and 
to better meet their responsibilities 
both towards their 
their communities. 


members and 


Advisory Committee 

The following persons are assist- 
ing the National Institute of Labor 
Education with the planning and 
promotion of the Residential Study 
Institutes : 

Russell Allen, Director of Educa- 
tion, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO; Ellis Research 
and Information Director, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild; C. R. Bar- 
talini, Secretary, Bay Counties Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters, San 
Francisco, California; John Brumm, 
Director of Education, International 
Association of Machinists; Ron 
Donovan, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University; Fred K. Hoeh- 
ler, Jr., Labor and Industrial Rela 
tions Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; John Hutchinson, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University 
of California; Carroll Hutton, Di- 
rector of Education, United Auto- 
mobile Workers; Lawrence Rogin, 
Director, Department of Education, 
AFL-CIO; Don Stevens, Educa- 
tion Director, Michigan State AFL- 
CIO; Gus Tyler, ILGWU Training 
Institute, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

It remains to be seen whether or 
not the Residential Study Institutes 
of NILE will prove successful in 


Baker, 


demonstrating the desirability and 
feasibility of long-term residential 
programs for union leadership train- 
ing. Initial union interest has been 
most encouraging, and as of this 
early date (October, 1960) there is 
already reasonable hope that enough 
registrations will be forthcoming to 
assure full participation in all three 
institutes scheduled for 61. 


The National Institute of 
Labor Education 
The National Institute of Labor 
Education is a private non-profit 
educational organization established 
in 1957 for two major purposes: 
(a) to originate important and 
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significant programs in labor edu- 
cation; and 

(b) to promote cooperation in the 
field of education between unions 
and universities. 

Its administration is in the hands 
of a 14-member Board of Directors. 
All labor representatives have been 
nominated by President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO. 

The results of 


Ge yrge 


NILE programs 
are available to all who are inte- 
rested. 


List of Officers and Members of 
Board of Directors of the National 
Institute of Labor Education 
Members: 

Lorentz H. Adolfson, Dean, Fx- 
tension Division, University of Wis- 
consin ; 

Ralph N. Campbell, Professor of 
Industrial and Labor 
Cornell University ; 

Phillips L. Garman, Coordinator 
of Extension, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois ; 

Frank P. Graham, UN Represen- 
tative for India and Pakistan; 

Albert J. Hayes, President, Inter- 


Relations, 


national Association of Machinists; 


Richard A. Lester, Joseph Doug- 
las Green 1895, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University; 

David J. McDonald, President, 
United Steelworkers of America; 

Charles A. Myers, Professor of 
Industrial Relations, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; 

Jules Education Direc- 
Workers of 


Pagano, 
tor, Communications 
America; 

Otto Pragan, Director, Research 
and Education, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union; 

Lawrence Rogin, Director, De- 
partment of Education, AFL-CIO; 

Brendan Sexton, Coordinator of 
Organization, United Automobile 
Workers ; 

Dr. George N. Shuster, Presi- 
dent-emeritus, Hunter College ; 

M. T. Van Hecke, Professor. of 
Law, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 
Officers ‘ 

Ralph N. Campbell 
Frank P. Graham 
Lawrence Rogin 
George N. Shuster 
Joseph Mire 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Treasurer 
Executive Director 


re ‘ * 
AEA to Cooperate in 
“ec . S 4 99 

Invitation to Learning 

The 1960 Conference 
Committee invited Dr. 
Crotruers to bring his /nvitation to 
Learning program to Denver in Oc 
tober so that AEA 
might have a first hand experience 


|. ¢ 
Planning 


(GEORGE 


members of 


in viewing the production and man 
agement of the radio show. The re 
sponse by the members and Ex- 
ecutive Committee of AKA was 
excellent and as a result a_ small 
committee was appointed composed 
of Ropert AnrRENsS, Director of the 
Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago; ELEANOR PHINNEY, Ex 
ecutive Secretary of Adult Services 
Division of the American Library 
Durriz, Di 
Adult Education of the 
Public Schools; FRANK 
McCauuister, Labor Education Di 
vision of 


Association; BuRTON 
rector of 
Chicago 
Roosevelt University ; 
GeorcE Croruers, Director, Public 
Affairs Program and News: of 
CBS; and GLENN JENSEN, Execu 
tive Director of AEA, to meet 
with Dr. Crothers and develop plans 
for AEA’s sharing in planning and 
promotion of the radio program. 

This preliminary planning has 
been completed and the first show 
of the series will be presented over 
CBS during the first week in Jan 
uary. The program is based upon 
the assumption that there is a real 
future for informal non-credit in 
tellectual activity for adults and by 
encouraging people to join in con- 
versation about significant books an 
added stimulus may be applied to 
effective adult education through the 
promotion of good conversation and 
good reading. 

The Planning Committee, which 
is widely representative of the 
AEA membership, will announce 
the complete winter and spring 
program in future issues of ApULT 
LEADERSHIP. 

The four January programs will 
be as follows: 

Week of January 2: “Novels for 
Parents,” with the 
“Sons and Lovers,” 


discussion on 
by D. H. Law 
rence. 

Week of January 9: “Defending 
Democracy,” centered on Aristotle’s 
Politics.” 

(Please turn to page 197) 
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A Reminder Of 
The Challenge Offered 


By BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


FREEDOM—NOT ANARCHY! 


Oh. the last day of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s visit to the United States one 
year ago, he spoke to the American 
people on the television network, as 
follows: “Let us have peace,” he 
said. “Let us compete and see which 
system best meets the needs of 
men.” The outlook then seemed to 
us promising. We welcomed his 
challenge. The proposal of coexist- 
ence noticeably reduced the prevail- 
ing tensions. Today, one year later, 
we find Mr. Khrushchev storming, 
threatening, insulting our govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States. Why ? 


Rise of Freedom 

Doubtless there 
nations of the change in his conduct, 
but to identify one of the most im- 
portant we must turn to history 
At the heart of our western heritage 
which traces back through the cen- 


are many expla- 


turies is the central concept of the 
supreme value of the individual. Not 
some individuals, but all individuals 
everywhere and at all times. In re 


Dr. Ben M. Cuerrincron ts Director of 
the Rocky Mountain Office of the Institut 
f International Education. He was for- 
Director of the Social Science 


Foundation and Professor of Interna 


merly 


tional Relations at the University of 
Denver 

In 1938 he organised the work of the 
newly created Division of Cultural Rela 


tions in the Department of State. He was 
Associate Consultant to the U. S. Delega 
tion to the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco in 1945; served as Consul- 
tant in the Department of State on the 
establishment of UNESCO in the De- 
partment; was member-at-large of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 
from 1946 to 1952; member of Executive 
Committee and then vice-chairman of the 
Commission. 

Dr. Cherrington was the second presi- 
dent of the Adult Education Council of 
Denver. 

This address was delivered at the 30th 
Anniversary Celebration of the Denver 
Council, October 17, 1960, Denver Hilton 
Hotel, as part of the AEA-USA Annual 


( “on ference. 
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cent centuries we in the west have 
made a discovery which many hold 
to be man’s greatest discovery. It 
is this: the individual achieves full- 
est self-realization when his mind 
and will are made free. Freedom is 
not an end in itself. It is the means, 
the indispensable means, through 
which man rises to the most com- 
plete fulfillment of his potentialities 
as man. In other words, man is the 
end, and freedom the means. Of 
course the world had known free- 
dom throughout history, but free- 
dom only for the privileged few. 
Now for the first time freedom was 
to be the “inalienable right” of all 
men. 

Freedom did not appear full orbed 
in western society. On the contrary, 
our understanding of freedom and 
its implications for man and society 
has been a slow evolving process. 
The first act of free minds in the 
west was to inquire into the secrets 
of the natural order before which 
mankind through the ages had cow- 
ered in superstition and fear. Out 
of this preoccupation with the phys- 
ical universe came And 
science in turn gave birth to modern 
industrialism. England was the first 
western power to turn wholeheart- 
edly to the machine and the factory 
and by the year 1800 industrialism 
was in the full vigor of its early de- 
velopment in that country. 


science. 


It is anything but a pleasant pic- 
ture when we recall life in England 
at that time. Men, women and chil- 
dren drawn from countryside and 
villages, and crowded into factory 
communities, living in hovels and 
working long hours on_ starvation 
wages; little children denied educa- 
tion and forced to toil in mines and 
factories to add a pittance to the in- 
adequate family income. For the 
owners and 
ineant 


managers freedom 
opportunity, but for the 
masses virtual slavery. Were the 
owning classes coldheartedly indif- 


ferent to the plight of the workers? 
Probably some were, but by no 
means all. How then shall we ex- 
plain their acceptance of such cruel- 
ly inhuman conditions? The answer 
lies in the fact that the thinking of 
all men at that period was domi- 
nated by the findings of science. The 
scientists described our ‘universe as 
one governed by fixed immutable 
laws. And it was universally be- 
lieved that for man to resist these 
laws would be futile. The business, 
therefore, of free men was to dis- 
these fixed principles and 
bring their behavior into conformity 
with them. 


cover 


Naturally, it was believed that the 
social relations of men also must be 
conditioned by basic laws, partic- 
ularly their economic activities, and 
many scholars proceeded to identify 
these underlying imperatives and 
make their findings generally 
known. Adam Smith and Ricardo 
were the two whose writings most 
profoundly influenced the thinking 
of that day. Their system of ec- 
onomic theory is known as laissez 
faire, or capitalism. They assumed 
that men are essentially acquisitive 
animals driven by the urge to ac- 
cumulate wealth. If men were freed 
from outside interference in their 
strivings for private gain, the basic 
laws of economics would operate to 
produce maximum wealth and to 
bring about its distribution equitably 
among both the owning and work- 
ing classes. Sensitive spirits among 
the wealthy classes were deeply dis- 
tressed by the misery of the workers 
but they honestly believed that the 
laws of economics would operate 
to eventually improve their lot. To 
attempt to regulate economic proc- 
esses would only worsen, not im- 
prove the situation. When the work- 
ers showed signs of organizing to 
collectively better 
conditions Parliament 


force working 


passed the 
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carry this development a very im- 
portant Its objective 
is not to assist union leadership in 


step farther. 
the day by day operation of unions, 
but rather to enable them to play an 
effective role in public affairs, and 
to better meet their responsibilities 
both towards their 
their communitie 


members and 


Advisory Committee 

The following persons are assist- 
ing the National Institute of Labor 
Education with the planning and 
promotion of the Residential Study 
Institutes : 

Russell Allen, Director of Educa- 
tion, Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO: Ellis Baker, Research 
and Information Director, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild; C. R. Bar- 
talini, Secretary, Bay Counties Dis- 
trict Council of Carpenters, San 
Francisco, California; John Brumm, 
Director of Education, International 
Association of Machinists; Ron 
Donovan, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University; Fred K. Hoeh- 
ler, Jr., Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; John Hutchinson, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University 
of California; Carroll Hutton, Di- 
rector of Education, United Auto- 
mobile Workers; Lawrence Rogin, 
Director, Department of Education, 
AFL-CIO; Don Stevens, Educa- 
tion Director, Michigan State AFL- 
CIO; Gus Tyler, ILGWU Training 
Institute, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

It remains to be seen whether or 
not the Residential Study Institutes 
of NILE will prove successful in 
demonstrating the desirability and 
feasibility of long-term residential 
programs for union leadership train- 
ing. Initial union interest has been 
most encouraging, and as of this 
early date (October, 1960) there is 
already reasonable hope that enough 
registrations will be forthcoming to 
assure full participation in all three 
institutes scheduled for ’61. 


The National Institute of 
Labor Education 
The National Institute of Labor 
Education is a private non-profit 
educational organization established 
in 1957 for two major purposes: 
(a) to originate important and 
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significant programs in labor edu- 
cation; and 

(b) to promote cooperation in the 
field of education unions 
and universities 

Its administration is in the hands 
of a 14-member Board of Directors. 


between 


All labor representatives have been 
nominated by President 
Meany of the AFL-CIO. 

The results of NILE programs 
are available to all 
rested. 


Ge yrge 


who are inte- 


List of Officers and Members of 
Board of Directors of the National 
Institute of Labor Education 
Members: 

Lorentz H. Adolfson, Dean, F.x- 
tension Division, University of Wis- 
consin ; 

Ralph N. Campbell, 
Industrial and Labor 
Cornell University ; 

Phillips L. Garman, Coordinator 
of Extension, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois ; 

Frank P. Graham, UN Represen- 
tative for India and Pakistan; 

Albert J. Hayes, President, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; 

Richard A. Lester, Joseph Doug- 
1895, 


Professor of 


Relations, 


las Green Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University ; 

David J]. McDonald, President, 
United Steelworkers of America; 

Charles A. Myers, Professor of 
Industrial Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ; 

Jules Education Direc- 
tor, Communications Workers of 
America; 


Relations, 


Pagano, 


Otto Pragan, Director, Research 
and Education, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union; 

Lawrence Director, De- 
partment of Education, AFL-CIO; 

3rendan Sexton, Coordinator of 
Organization, United Automobile 
Workers; 

Dr. George N. 
dent-emeritus, Hunter College ; 

M. T. Van Hecke, Professor of 
Law, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. 
Officers ¢ 
Ralph N. Campbell 
Frank P. Graham 
Lawrence Rogin 
George N. Shuster 
Joseph Mire 


Rogin, 


Shuster, Presi- 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 

Treasurer 
Executive Director 
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AEA to Cooperate in 
“Invitation to Learning” 


The 1960 
Committee 


Conference 
invited Dr. 
CroTuers to bring his /nvitation to 
Learning program to Denver in Oc 
tober so. that ABA 
might have a first hand experience 


Planning 
(GEORGE 


members of 


in viewing the production and man 
agement of the radio show. The re 
sponse by the members and Ex- 
Committee of AKA was 
excellent and as a result a small 
committee was appointed composed 
of Ropert AnRENsS, Director of the 
Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago; ELkANor PHINNEY, Ex 
ecutive Secretary of Adult Services 


ecutive 


Division of the American Library 
Burton Durris, Di- 
Adult Education of the 
Public Schools; FRANK 
McCaLuister, Labor Education Di 
vision of 


Association ; 
rector of 
Chicago 

Roosevelt University : 
GEORGE CROTHERS, Director, Public 
Affairs Program and News. of 
CBS; and GLENN JENSEN, Execu 
tive Director of AEA, to meet 
with Dr. Crothers and develop plans 
for AEA’s sharing in planning and 


promotion of the radio program. 

This preliminary planning has 
been completed and the first show 
of the series will be presented over 
CBS during the first week in Jan 
uary. The program is based upon 
the assumption that there is a real 
future for informal non-credit in- 
tellectual activity for adults and by 
encouraging people to join in con- 
versation about significant books an 
added stimulus may be applied to 
effective adult education through the 
promotion of good conversation and 
good reading. 

The Planning Committee, which 
is widely representative of the 
AEA membership, will announce 
the complete winter and spring 
program in future issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. 

The four January program will 
be as follows: 

Week of January 2: “Novels for 
Parents,” with the discussion on 
“Sons and Lovers,” by D. H. 
rence. 


Law 


Week of January 9: “Defending 
Democracy,” centered on Aristotle’s 
Politics.” 

(Please turn to page 197) 
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A Reminder Of 
The Challenge Offered 


By BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


FREEDOM—NOT ANARCHY! 


QO, the last dav of Mr. Khrush- cent centuries we in the west have 


chev’s visit to the United States one 
year ago, he spoke to the American 
people on the television network, as 
follows: “Let us have peace,” he 
said. “Let us compete and see which 
system best meets the needs of 
men.” The outlook then seemed to 
us promising. We welcomed his 
challenge. The proposal of coexist- 
ence noticeably reduced the prevail- 
ing tensions. Today, one year later, 
we find Mr. Khrushchev storming, 
threatening, insulting our govern- 
ment and the people of the United 
States. Why 7 


Rise of Freedom 

Doubtless there are many expla- 
nations of the change in his conduct, 
but to identify one of the most im 
portant we must turn to history 
At the heart of our western heritage 
which traces back through the cen 
turies is the central concept of the 
supreme value of the individual. Not 
some individuals, but all individuals 
everywhere and at all times. In re 
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made a discovery which many hold 
to be man’s greatest discovery. It 
is this: the individual achieves full 
est self-realization when his mind 
and will are made free. Freedom is 
not an end in itself. It is the means, 
the indispensable through 
which man rises to the most com- 
plete fulfillment of his potentialities 
as man. In other words, man is the 
end, and 


means, 


freedom the means. Of 
course the world had known free- 
dom throughout history, but free 
dom only for the privileged few. 
Now for the first time freedom was 
to be the “inalienable right” of all 
men, 

Freedom did not appear full orbed 
in western society. On the contrary, 
our understanding of freedom and 
its implications for man and society 
has been a slow evolving process. 
The first act of free minds in the 
west was to inquire into the secrets 
of the natural order before which 
mankind through the ages had cow- 
ered in superstition and fear. Out 
of this preoccupation with the phys- 
ical universe came science. And 
science in turn gave birth to modern 
industrialism. England was the first 
western power to turn wholeheart- 
edly to the machine and the factory 
and by the year 1800 industrialism 
was in the full vigor of its early de- 
velopment in that country. 

It is anything but a pleasant pic- 
ture when we recall life in England 
at that time. Men, women and chil- 
dren drawn from countryside and 
villages, and crowded into factory 
communities, living in hovels and 
working long hours on_ starvation 
wages; little children denied educa- 
tion and forced to toil in mines and 
factories to add a pittance to the in- 
adequate family income. For the 
owners and managers freedom 
meant opportunity, but for the 
masses virtual slavery. Were the 
owning classes coldheartedly indif- 


ferent to the plight of the workers? 
Probably some were, but by no 
means all. How then shall we ex- 
plain their acceptance of such cruel- 
ly inhuman conditions? The answer 
lies in the fact that the thinking of 
all men at that period was domi- 
nated by the findings of science. The 
scientists described our universe as 
one governed by fixed immutable 
laws. And it was universally be- 
lieved that for man to resist these 
laws would be futile. The business, 
therefore, of free men was to dis- 
these fixed principles and 
bring their behavior into conformity 
with them. 


cover 


Naturally, it was believed that the 
social relations of men also must be 
conditioned by basic laws, partic- 
ularly their economic activities, and 
many scholars proceeded to identify 
these underlying imperatives and 
make their findings generally 
known. Adam Smith and Ricardo 
were the two whose writings most 
profoundly influenced the thinking 
of that day. Their system of ec- 
onomic theory is known as laissez 
faire, or capitalism. They assumed 
that men are essentially acquisitive 
animals driven by the urge to ac- 
cumulate wealth. If men were freed 
from outside interference in their 
strivings for private gain, the basic 
laws of economics would operate to 
produce maximum wealth and_ to 
bring about its distribution equitably 
among both the owning and work- 
ing classes. Sensitive spirits among 
the wealthy classes were deeply dis- 
tressed by the misery of the workers 
but they honestly believed that the 
laws of economics would operate 
to eventually improve their lot. To 
attempt to regulate economic proc- 
esses would only worsen, not im- 
prove the situation. When the work- 
ers showed signs of organizing to 
collectively force better 
Parliament 


working 


conditions passed the 
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Combination Acts making it a crime 
for them to do so. 


Somewhat later there appeared 
on the scene Karl Marx, who had 
been expelled by his fellow country- 
men in Germany and given asylum 
by the British Government. Marx 
spent most of his mature life in the 
library of the British Museum. He, 
too, like the owners and managers 
of industry, believed that all activi- 
ties both material and human were 
governed by preordained laws. In- 
deed, he was a thoroughgoing de- 
terminist. Marx applied his brilliant 
mind to analysis of the operation of 
the British industrialist system 
under capitalism. He believed that 
the forces operating within the free 
economic enterprise system even- 
tually would bring its downfall; the 
rich would progressively become 
richer, and the poor increasingly 
poorer. The middleclass would dis- 
appear, being crushed down to the 
level of the exploited masses. Even- 
tually a time would arrive when 
the workers, unable longer to en- 
dure their and misery, 
would rise up in violent revolt, take 
over the 


poverty 


and the entire ec- 
onomic structure, and usher in the 
communist commonwealth. This lat- 
ter would be a state in which there 
no longer would be employers and 
employees, but all would be equal 
and the would operate the 
economy for the well-being of all 
citizens. 


state 


state 


Fortunately, we need not specu- 
late whether Karl Marx was right 
or wrong. He lived and wrote more 
than a century ago and we have 100 
years of history to demonstrate be- 
yond any question whether Marxist 
teachings were true or false. We 
rely not upon theory ; the evidence is 
in, and the fact is that events moved 
in precisely the opposite direction 
from that predicted by Karl Marx. 
Instead of mounting exploitation 
and misery, social conditions grew 
steadily better. Hours of labor were 
shortened; wages were increased, 
better housing was provided as well 
as provision for the health of the 
workers. Schools were made avail- 
able to their children. The Combin- 
ation Acts were repealed and work- 
ers allowed to organize in trade 
unions. Labor education was estab- 
lished with the best professors of 
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Oxford, Cambridge and London 
going to the labor unions to give 
lectures and conduct classes. The 
cooperative movement came into ex- 
istence. Then the Labor Party, and 
finally shortly after the turn of the 
century, instead of the violent up- 
rising of the masses Marx predicted, 
the people of England turned to 
Labor and asked it to govern them. 
Why was Marx so_ completely 
wrong? Marx had said freedom 
cannot give justice or equality. But 
it did! Marx misjudged the dynam- 
ics of freedom. Marx over-simplified 
his conception of man. Man is an 
acquisitive animal, it is true—bu* he 
also is altruistic. Man is both selfish 
and unselfish. Man is both cruel and 
kind. Man is endowed with a con- 
science. And the consciences of free 
men compel them to seek justice. 
History proves that free men can 
and do restrain their greed and 
power in the interest of wider jus 
tice for their fellowmen 

Although conditions were never 
as sordid in the United States as in 
England, the story is essentially the 
same. Today the common man in 
America enjoys vastly more of op- 
portunity and equality than was true 
a century and one half ago. Then 
only a few men and no women could 
vote; there were no public schools; 
no labor unions, and human beings 
were held as slaves. Compare that 
situation with today. 

Now we see perhaps the most 
basic reason why Mr. Khrushchev 
went into tantrums in the United 
Nations. He is a shrewd man and 
his observations and experiences in 
the west hint to him that the facts 
of life give the lie to his funcamen- 
tal beliefs. He can’t face it or admit 
it for to do so would destroy him. If 
it were not so tragically serious it 
would have been ludicrous to ob- 
serve him standing on the rostrum 
of the U. N. making charges against 
the free world that are long since 
outmoded. “Here in America”, he 
says, “twenty million Negroes are 
slaves” and adds, “there is a lynch- 
ing every day.”—while back of him, 
as he speaks, occupying the second 
highest position in the United Na- 
tions sits Ralph Bunche. He raves 
at the imperialist western powers 
oppressing their colonial subjects, 
while delegates from seventeen 


newly freed nations watch him from 
their places as members in the As- 
sembly of equal sovereign status. 

Surely we should accept Khrush- 
chev’s challenge with confidence. 
The so-called uncommitted nations 
embracing perhaps one third the hu- 
man race have not yet made up their 
minds. It is for us to convince them 
that in freedom is the answer they 
seek, not in communism. And, of 
course, the first and most important 
way to convince them is to demon- 
strate here in America that equality 
and justice go hand in hand with 
freedom. 

Despite the achievements already 
mentioned satisfied 
with the status quo. There are areas 
in American life of which we are 
aware where justice and equality do 
not fully prevail, and no doubt there 
are other areas calling for correc- 
tion which, because of our lack of 
imagination, we do not yet see. 


none of us is 


Task For Americans 

The task of every American is to 
seek illumination of his mind and 
conscience—to search for new truth. 
And that spells education. It is not 
enough for us to provide good edu- 
cation for children. In our 
swiftly world, we our- 
selves must keep on learning all our 
days. In other words, Adult Edu 
cation is our imperative. 


our 
changing 


In Russia, on important issues, 
the State makes the decisions for 
the people. In America we, the peo- 
ple, must make the important deci- 
sions for ourselves and for our gov 
ernment. This is the price of free- 
dom. The sharp contrast between 
our way and theirs was revealed in 
the dinner where Mr. Khruschev 
on his first visit met with leaders of 
organized labor. “Are unions al- 
lowed to strike in Russia?”’, they 
asked. The answer was “yes”. “But 
do they strike?” To which Mr. K 
replied, “Why should they ?—I am 
looking after their welfare.”” There 
you have it. 

How shall we proceed in meeting 
the challenge? Obviously in ways 
characteristic of free people. We 
have created many educational fa- 
cilities financed and directed by 
units of government—local, state 
and national, and this is good since 

(Please turn to page 202) 
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Thirtieth Birthday 


By EVELYN M. LEWIS 


DENVER COUNCIL CELEBRATES 


fie Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Libra- 
rian Emeritus of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, former Dean of the Col- 
lege of Librarianship of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, former President of 
the American Library Association 
and Founder of the Adult Education 
Council of Denver, this Council pre- 
sents its first distinguished service 
award. His creative efforts, based 
upon his concept of a library as a 
center for service to its community 
as well as a repository of knowledge, 
have resulted in immeasurable bene- 
fit to thousands of his fellow cit- 
izens through the years. There can 
he no more fitting tribute to this 
outstanding man than that this 
award be given annually to persons 
who measure up to the standards 
of vision and service to adult edu- 
cation, set by him, and that it be 
known henceforth as the Malcolm 
Glenn Wyer Award.” 

With the establishment of this 
award the Adult Education Council 
of Denver celebrated thirty years of 
service to the cause of adult educa- 
tion. The presentation was made at 
a luncheon meeting as part of the 
program of the 1960 Adult Educa- 
tion Association annual conference 
at the Hilton Hotel in Denver, Col- 
orado. More than 200 local leaders 
joined approximately 200 partici- 
pants at the AEA conference to 
honor Dr. Wyer as an outstanding 
adult educator and to take a brief 
look at the program of a local adult 
education council. 

The invocation was given by Rev- 
erend Lowell B. Swan, president of 
the Denver Area Council of 
Churches. Adult Education Council 
President Rabbi Manuel Laderman, 
of the Hebrew Educational Alliance, 


Evetyn Lewis gives us the highlights 
of the anniversary luncheon held by the 
Denver Adult Education Council at the 
national conference in October. She is 
executive secretary of the Council and ts 
also vice-president of AEA. 
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introduced AEA Past-President 
Herbert Hunsaker, President Ab- 
bott Kaplan, and President-elect 
Ambrose Caliver among some twen- 
ty head-table guests. The presidents 
of more than 100 Denver organiza- 
tions, members of the local council, 
served as hosts at the luncheon 
tables, where directors, committee 
chairmen and individual members 
of the local council were on hand 
to tell guests about adult education 
in Denver. 

Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, Dean of 
the University of Denver Communi- 
ty College and a former president 
of the Denver Council, gave a quick 
overview of the activities of the 
Council. A chronological listing of 
the highlights of the activities of 
the Council during the past three 
decades gave the story in profile 
from the first meeting of eleven rep- 
resentatives of eight organizations 
in 1930 to the present city-wide pro- 
gram involving representatives of 
144 organizational members and a 
number of individual members. 


Mrs. Edward V. Dunklee, past 
president of the Council, presented 
the award to Dr. Wyer, calling at- 
tention to some of the outstanding 
accomplishments in the distin- 
guished career of this man who, as 
Librarian of the Denver Public Li- 
brary, established the now famous 
Western History Department; 
helped found the University of Den- 
ver School of Librarianship; and 
started the Bibliographical Center 
for Research, an idea for pooling the 
resources of university and public 
libraries for use by students and 
others, which is one of the truly 
significant developments in library 
science. 

The following response by Dr. 
Wyer to the presentation of the 
award outlined the way in which the 
Adult Education Council of Den- 
ver was developed. 

“The first step toward the forma- 
tion of the Adult Education Council 


came simply and naturally and cer- 
tainly without any decision to cre- 
ate outright a new and permanent 
organization. We at the Library had 
long been cooperating with many 
community groups but wished to 
extend this more actively to insti- 
tutions and groups engaged in adult 
education. We found it difficult to 
learn just what the various agencies 
actually were doing. And so it 
seemed that the best way to obtain 
the information we needed was for 
me to invite the organizations to 
send a representative to a meeting 
at the Library, where we could 
learn the details of the various pro- 
grams in the field of adult educa- 
tion and where we all could ex- 
change ideas and comments. 


“This meeting was so helpful to 
all that similar meetings were con- 
tinued from time to time, on an in- 
formal basis, until it became evident 
to all the institutions that there was 


a need for a permanent organiza- 
tion. 


or 


The Committee on Organization 
had one real problem—whether the 
proposed Council should have a sep- 
arate and independent status or be 
associated with one of the member 
institutions. I was out of the city 
at the time of the meeting, where 
this was considered, when Dean FE. 
Grosvenor Plowman of the Univer- 
sity of Denver suggested that the 
most appropriate arrangement would 
be affiliation with the Public Li- 
brary. The Committee was at first 
doubtful, but adult education lead- 
ers throughout the country, whose 
advice was sought, expressed ap- 
proval of the suggestion, and so 
formal affiliation with the Denver 
Public Library became a part of 
the constitution. 


“At about this time the Carnegie 
Corporation was much interested in 
adult education and had given strong 
financial support to the American 
Association for Adult Education, of 
which Morse A, Cartwright was Di- 
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rector. Dr. F. P. Keppel, president 
of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
Mr. Cartwright both visited Denver, 
and soon after the newly organized 
\dult Education Council of Denver 
presented a formal request for a fi- 
nancial grant. Mr. Cartwright 
asked me to meet with Dr. Keppel 
and himself at the Conference of the 
American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation in there 
wished to 
clear up. Fortunately, I was able to 
bring home word that a financial 
grant had been made. This enabled 
the Council to obtain Robert B. 


Washington, as 
were some points they 


Hudson as Secretary. 

“The greatest credit for the suc- 
cess of the Adult Education Coun 
cil belongs to those who guided the 
Council during the early years and 
who established the policy of a co- 


ordinating and supporting service 
by the Adult Education Council to 
the member agencies in the field of 


adult education. To name only a 
few: Walter Campbell, Guy 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Laura 
Haines, May Wood Wigginton, 
Miriam MecNally—some of whom 
are present today. 


Fox, 


“Great credit is due also to their 
successors who have continued the 
activities of the Council on the orig- 
inal pattern and with great resource- 
fulness have expanded them to meet 
new opportunities and demands for 
service, especially in the last decade, 
resulting from a rapidly increasing 
population and a 
community life 


more complex 


“T have a very dear girl friend 
who lives next door to our home. 
She has been a very interesting 
companion since she was able to 
walk, and she is now six years old. 
When she was not quite four years 
old she accompanied her family to 
Estes Park for a weekend outing 
n Monday morning I was out in 
yard and she came to her win 
dow for a morning visit. I said, 
‘Holly, what did you do in Estes 
Park Saturday and Sunday?’ She 
thought and thought, and then 
smiled and said, with great finality, 
‘THIS IS TODAY !’—a 


which is worth study. 


remark 


“As I look back to the modest and 
informal meetings of the early years 
and review the steady progress from 
year to year, I am sure that the 


Adult Education Council will agree 
with Holly that ‘THIS IS TO- 
DAY’ for, standing on the solid 
foundation of experience and ac- 
complishment though three decades, 
it is equipped and ready to meet the 
challenge of the exciting life of to- 
day. 

“Certainly the Council has at- 
tained a position of such importance 
that an award from it is indeed a 
great honor, an honor which I deep- 
ly appreciate, and the honor as well 
of having the Continuing 
given my name.” 


Award 


THE ADULT EDUCATION 
COUNCIL OF DENVER 
“Three Decatles of Community 
Service” 

1930-1940 

Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer called to- 
gether representatives from eight 
organizations to form the Adult Ed 
ucation Council May 8, 1930. 

First Survey of Adult Classes. 
Constitution and Articles of Incor- 
poration. 

Forums on National, Social and 
Economic Reconstruction. 

First Survey of Adult Needs. 

Grant of $5,000 from Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Office of Adult Education Coun- 
cil open in Denver Public Library. 

First issue of EDUCATIONAL, 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

Program Planning Service estab- 
lished. 

Monthly Newsletter. 

Weekly Radio Series. 

First Mountain-Plains Adult Ed- 
ucation Conference. 

Question Box and feature articles 
in newspapers. 

Colorado Youth Council. 

Public Policy Forums. 
local 


Development of financial 


support program. 
1940-1950 

Information and Education Divi- 
sion of Defense Council. 

WPA Committee to sponsor adult 
education projects. 

Survey of aid for youth available 
in Denver. 

Survey of Parent-Education 
needs. 

Defense Council 
reau. 

Course in Civic Leadership. 


Speakers Bu- 


Educational Counseling at Vet- 
erans Service Division. 

Clearing House Calendar on 
scheduling of events. 

Quarterly Dinner Meetings of the 
Council established. 

Minorities Committee to stimu 
late inter-cultural understanding. 

Speakers Bureau, a cooperative 
citywide service. 

Demonstration film workshop. 

Survey of educational films. 

Organized Denver Film Council. 

Organized and coordinated Great 
Books Program in Denver. 

First city-wide 
ners’ Institute. 


Program  Plan- 
First handbook of Program Re- 
sources. 
UN Secretariat 
tion Program. 
Coordination of UN Week Activ 
ities by International Affairs Com 
mittee. 


Summer Vaca 


Neighborhood Forums. 

Survey of International affairs re- 
sources. 

Directory of Organizations. 

1950-1960 

First issue of DENVER PRE- 
SENTS, weekly calendar of events. 

Biennial 
Workshops. 


Biennial issues of 


Program Planners’ 
Handbook of 
Program Resources. 

Austrian Students Goodwill Tour 
Show. 

Cooperation with Social Science 
Foundation on Prospects of Free- 
dom program. 

Cooperated in securing allocation 
of Educational TV Channel for 
Denver. 

Ten Annual Three-Day Summer 
Leadership Training Workshops. 

Three intern-trainees on Fund for 
Adult Education grants. 

Understudy from Finland for six 
weeks. 

Committee to 
for the Aging. 

Organization of the Rocky Moun 
tain Workshop for Group Develop 
ment. 

Council Membership classified 
and membership fee 
lished. 


Study Programs 


scale estab- 
Fight annual scholarship grants 
from Sears-Roebuck Foundation for 
Group Leadership training. 
(Please turn to page 197) 


Adult Leadership 
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NBC Enlisting Aid of Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A. on “The 
Nation’s Future” Telecasts 


The need for nationwide 
awareness of our country’s goals, pur- 
poses, and position in world affairs has 
been the concern of Adult Education 
leaders and public figures for some time. 
NBC has launched a weekly TV program 
to help fill this need. Titled The Nation’s 
Future this series of live debates will 
originate from New York, Washington, 
D. C., or any other point where vital 
issues are centered. It premiered on the 
network November 12, 1960, in the 9 :30- 
10:30 P.M. NYCT period, and will con- 
tinue each Saturday night thereafter for 
the duration of the season. 


increased 


The forum features two outstanding 
leaders in public life, with conflicting 
views, who will enter into a debate be- 
fore a moderator on a cardinal issue, 
while simultaneous meetings on that issue 
will be held around the country. After the 
debate, the protagonists will face ques- 
tions from members of the studio au- 
dience, to include experts on the subject 
being discussed. 

The Nation's Future is described as an 
application of the traditional American 
town hall system to 180,000,000 people. 
The concept of this series is to awaken 
all Americans to their own personal 
stakes in the future of the nation. It is 
hoped that the off-and-after broadcast ac- 
tivities of The Nation's Future will be 
equal to the impact of the program itself, 
and that thinking Americans everywhere 
will join in debating the issues simul- 
taneously in studios, schools, colleges and 
universities, meeting halls and _ living 
rooms. To help stimulate mass participa- 
tion, study and discussion guides for each 
program will be made available to our 
groups. 

NBC will also suggest to its television 
affiliates the idea of opening their studios 
each Saturday night for viewing the pro- 
gram, with local leaders and representa- 
tives of Adult Education Associations in- 
vited to participate in follow-up debate. 


DECEMBER, 1960 


In addition, every third program on the 
series will be limited to a 30-minute net- 
work segment, with the remaining half- 
hour available to the NBC-TV affiliates 
for local programming carrying forward 
the concept of the series. 


St. Louis Appoints Director 


The Adult Education Council of 
Greater St. Louis has announced the ap- 
pointment of CHartes B. GILBerT as 
executive director, according to O1Lin O. 
STANSBURY, president. The Council is a 
“Spirit of St. Louis Fund” agency with 
headquarters in the Public Library build- 
ing, 1301 Olive Street. 

The new director was formerly with 
the St. Louis Public Library as television 
producer in the public relations depart- 
ment, and is host of the current TV show, 
“Bookmark”, on KETC, Channel 9. He 
was a staff writer for six years at Radio 
Station KSLH, the St. Louis Board of 
Education station for in-school broad- 
casts. He is an Air Force veteran of the 
second World War, and a graduate of 
Middlebury College in Vermont. He is 
married, with three children and lives in 
Webster Groves. 

The appointment fills the vacancy left 
by the resignation of Mrs. Susan Sim- 
RALL who had headed the agency for 
twenty-two years. Mrs. Simrall resigned 
in order to be married and will divide her 
time between homes in Kentucky and 
Florida. 


Kerner Wins 


Orro KERNER, a member of the board 
of directors of The Adult Education 
Council of Greater Chicago, is Governor- 
elect of the State of Illinois. Kerner, a 
former United States Attorney for the 
Northern District of Illinois, resigned as 
Cook County Judge this spring to make 
the race for Governor. He swamped his 
opponent, the incumbent Governor Strat- 
ton, by a margin of close to 600,000 votes, 
out of five million cast. 

Governor Kerner has pledged Illinois 
recognition of the growing importance of 
adult education, and advocated strong 
state support for remedial and vocational, 
as well as general cultural and_ public 
affairs programs. 

Ropert AHRENS, executive director of 
the Chicago Council, was one of the or- 
ganizers of a statewide committee of edu- 
cators that supported 
election. 


Kerner in the 


Correspondence Courses in Training 


More than 6,000 business firms in every 


state now have contracts with private 


home study schools to provide job-related 
training courses to employees, reports the 
National Home Study Council of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New Director of CAAE 

The appointment of Dr. Rosy Kipp as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Social Science 
Research Council and the Humanities Re- 
search Council, with offices in Ottawa, 
was announced recently. On May 1, 1961, 
he will replace Dr. Joun E, Rospins, 
who has accepted the presidency of Bran- 
don University. Replacing Dr. Kidd as 
Director of the Canadian Association for 
\dult Education will be ArtHuR V. 
Picott, who has been chairman of the 
\ssociation’s executive committee as well 
as vice-president and director of com- 
munity relations for the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto. Born 
in Winnipeg, Mr. Pigott attended the 
University of Manitoba and did _post- 
graduate work at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He spent many years in the field of 
education in his native province, becoming 
assistant superintendent of education for 
Winnipeg and a member of the Board of 
Governors of the University of Manitoba. 
Equally well known in the business com- 
munity, he has been since 1947 a vice- 
president of Pigott Motors in Winnipeg 
and Toronto, He was campaign chairman 
of Toronto’s first United Appeal and has 
long been active in numerous community 
organizations. 


AEA Michigan 

The Adult Education Association of 
Michigan published last month its news- 
letter “Topics” under a new and attrac- 
tive format. The president, HAMILTON 
STILLWELL, announced 1960-61 committee 
appointments including the co-editors of 
“Topics,” KENNETH KiNG and JUNE 
DansE of the Detroit Public Library. 
The AEA-M annual conference will be 
held in Ann Arbor, April 20-21, 1961. 


10th International Conference of Social 
Work 

Dr. NatHan E. Conen, Dean of the 
School of Applied Social Sciences at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
will deliver the principal address at the 
10th International Conference of Social 
Work to be held in Rome, January 8 to 
14, 1961. Metvin A. GLASSER, executive 
Vice-President, National Foundation, and 
Chairman of the U. S. Committee of the 
Conference, said Dr. Cohen, will “analyze 
the responsibilities of social work and 
social workers to clients and society” at 
one of the plenary sessions. Four hun- 
dred Americans are expected to partici- 
pate in the Conference. 


Educational TV 

ArnoLpD Perry, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of North Carolina, 
reported on the educational television of 
that state, at a conference held last month 
at Penn State. 

He said tests showed that any signif- 
icant differences between TV and regular 
instruction favored the TV teacher. The 
teaching of eighth grade mathematics 
showed a significant advantage in favor 
of. television. 

Of 165 principals responding to a ques- 
tionnaire following the 1959-60 school 
year, 140 reported they were satisfied 
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with TV instruction. Of these, 57 were 
“very well satisfied.” On the matter of 
school discipline in the TV classes, among 
164 principals responding, 161 reported 
it was as good or better in the TV classes 
than in conventional ones. In a question- 
naire to students, 410 of 533 said they 
learned more in the subject area in TV 
classes than they had the year before 
without TV. Sixty-nine believed they had 
learned about the same and 54 thought 
they had learned Jess. Parents felt their 
children learned more because of TV in- 
struction, studied as much or more than 
before T¥> showed improvement in gen- 
eral interest because of TV lessons and 
had become better listeners 


1 
S 
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New Aging Program 

San Francisco’s Program for the Ag- 
ing, financed by a $40,000 grant to United 
Community Fund from Ford Foundation, 
and $10,000 from the Junior League of 
San Francisco, will get under way about 
December 1, Austin Morris, chairman, 
announced 


Educational Expenses 


Parents still pay the major share ot 


tion-wide University of 
shows. 

Titled “How People Pay for College,” 
the report is based on more thi 
interviews by the U-M Survey Research 
Center. Its authors are Jonn B. LANs- 
ING, THOMAS LoRIMER and CHIKASHI 
MoriIGucHtl. 

The study estimates the average annual 
expense of unmarried students in 1959- 
60 was about $1,550. Of this amount abou 
$950 comes from parents, $360 from stu- 
dent earnings, $130 from 
and $110 from other sources. 


scholarships, 


Literacy Education—St. Louis 

Much of the gain in adult literacy en 
rollments in St. Louis, said Avis Cart- 
son, Chairman, Literacy Education Com- 
mittec of the Adult Education Council, 
has undoubtedly resulted from the in- 
creased attention the mass media have 
been giving to the problem of illiteracy 

The newspapers and _ television and 
radio stations of the St. Louis Metropoli- 
tan area have been generous in their 
coverage. This, combined with the Coun- 
cil’s persistent mailings before each en- 
rollment, has begun to create a commu- 
nity awareness that something can be 
done about illiteracy. 


Soviet Required Courses 

Translations of the syllabi of three 
courses required of every Soviet college 
level student have been released by the 
University of Michigan 

Believed to be the first time these ma- 
terials have been available to scholars in 
the West, the translations cover courses 
in “History of the Communist Party,” 
“Political Economy,” and “Historical and 
Dialectical Materialism.” Together they 
represent five years of study—the core of 
the Communist Party’s indoctrination 
program for students in institutions of 
higher education. 

The book is entitled “Administration 


of Teaching in Social Sciences in the 
U.S.S.R.: Syllabi for Three Required 
Courses” (The University of ,-Michigan; 
136 pages; anyone desiring a free copy 
should contact Office of University Rela- 


tions, U-M). 


National Council on Aging 

G. WarrreLp Hosss, chairman ot The 
National Committee on the Aging, and 
Rosert E. Bonpy, director of The Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, have an- 
nounced the formation of The National 
Council on the Aging, a non-profit na- 
tional organization to serve the needs of 
older persons, 
Ability is Ageless 

The misconceptions about age and 
ability apparently continue, according to 
an article in the “New York Times”. It 
is written by James P. MircHe.., Secre- 
tary of Labor, and is entitled “Myths 
About the Worker Beyond 40.” It gives 
the reader the benefit of surveys that have 
been conducted in this field for the past 
five years, covering work from the execu- 
tive desk level to skilled trades. The 
statistics, objectively garnered, consis- 
tently show that, to quote the Secretary’s 
own words, “Ability is Ageless.” 


Denver Post Editorializes 

The Denver Post, October 18, 1960, 
devoted an editorial to “Survival” and 
developed the editorial theme about the 
point discussed by RopertT BLAKELY in 
his address on October 17, at the National 
Adult Education Conference in Denver 
Blakely’s point, as well as the editors, 
was that “Survival has never been enough 
for man, and it is not enough now. If 
man survives it will be by becoming more 
than man now is.” 


Course of the Month 

The Center For the Study of Liberal 
Education For Adults announced the 
course of the month to be “Issues of the 
Twentieth Century” offered at Univer 
sity College, Syracuse. For further infor- 
mation write to Roy INGHAM, Program 
Administrator, University College, Syra- 
cuse University, 610 East Fayette Street, 
Syracuse 3, New York. 


Support for Students in Advanced 
Study 

In Doctoral Programs in Social Work 
and Social Science offered at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan a number of traineeships 
provided by the National Institute of 
Mental Health and by Russell Sage 
Foundation are available. Stipends range 
from $750 to $4,350. Fellowship applica- 
tions will be received up to February 1, 
1961. Write to Dr. Henry Meyer, School 
of Social Work, The University of Michi- 
gan for information and application forms 


Films for Teacher Education 

A 117 page catalog containing essential 
information on 566 films useful in both 
pre-service and in-service teacher educa- 
tion programs is now available from the 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. The films are classified 
under 33 separate subject headings as 
well as in an alphabetical listing. 


Greater Demand for Adult Education 

H. Pat Wardlaw, assistant commis- 
sioner, Division of Instruction, and di- 
rector of Vocational Education of Mis- 
souri, reported a 45 per cent increase in 
adult education in Missouri public schools 
for the 1959-60 school year, over the 
previous year, Inquiries were sent to the 
579 school districts of the state; of these 
85 answered they were holding adult 
classes and 487 replied in the negative 
Total enrollment reached 15,007, with 
880 classes and an average of 17 persons 
per class. For the most part these were 
supported by fees, since the State of 
Missouri provides no aid toward the 
education of any student over 21. The 
fees average $12.62, although $58 was 
charged for a chemistry course and $40 
for driver education. 


Conference on Higher Adult 
Education 

The Fund for Adult Education has 
approved the request of the University 
of Tennessee and its Division of Univer- 
sity Extension for a grant of $27,500 to 
serve as host institution for the 1961 
regional conference on higher adult edu 
cation in the south. The dates have been 
set for February 22, 23, 24, 1961, Moun 
tain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 
Purpose of the conference, arranged with 
the assistance of the Southern Regional 
Education Board and the Fund for Adult 
Education, will be to review the roles of 
adult education in higher institutions to 
serve the urban and economic develop- 
ment of the changing South. 


Colorado Springs Council 

Pikes Peak Council of Adult Education 
under the leadership of new President 
Angelo Christopher will continue the 
literacy program initiated in the spring. 
Another innovation in the area is a 
stepped-up program of high school 
courses for adults. Courses such as Eng- 
lish, math, science, and social studies will 
be offered by the Colorado Springs pub- 
lic schools. Under the aegis of the Coun- 
cil a committee is continuing to study 
the feasibility of a community college in 
the area. 

Are You Listening? 

Will be the theme of the Rocky Moun 
tain Speech Conference, February 10 and 
11, 1961 at the University of Denver. The 
Rocky Mountain Workshop for Group 
Development is cooperating with the 
School of Speech of the host university 
to bring Dr. RaLtpu Nicno rs, President 
of the National Speech Association, to 
Denver for the two-day workshop. 


Snip the Red Tape 

Adults don’t like waiting in long lines 
or wading through long, complex forms. 
The NAPSAE Idea File for August gave 
this and other pertinent suggestions to 
adult educators who are starting fall pro- 
grams. Needless data about the individual 
and his family should be eliminated from 
the registration form. Any registration 
form which takes more than five minutes 
to complete should be studied for possible 
revision. 


Adult Leadership 
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Distinguished Educators Elected 


Honorary Life Members 

As part of its Silver Anniversary cele- 
brations the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education elected four outstanding 
educationists as Honorary Life Members. 
These memberships were conferred on 
E.izaBETH Morton, Executive Director 
of the Canadian Library Association, Dr. 


Education Association. 


Urban and Regional Programs 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
received a Ford foundation $50,000 grant, 
for a study of urban-renewal programs 
and concepts in the United States by 
CHARLES ABRAMS, a faculty member of 


743 N. Wasasu Ave. 


CHRISTMAS 
| SUGGESTIONS 


For the Man or Woman who cares about Adult Education 


GEORGE CroskeEry, Executive Secretary Adult Leadership (One Year) ............... $5.00 
of the Canadian Teachers Federation, I 
Tuomas Martruews, Executive Secretary Adult Education (One Year) ..................05- 5.00 | 
of the National Conference of Canadian - 4 ext 
Universities and FreemMAN K. Stewart, Handbook of Adult Education in the U.S. ........ . to 
Executive Secretar f the Canadian : + . 

we ly , Overview of Adult Education Research .......... 4.00 


ORDER 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


SHOPPING 


FROM 


Cuicaco 11, Int. 


the M. I. T.-Harvard Joint Center for 
Urban Studies ; and for a study by Grapy 
Ciay, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


Man the Maker 


D5 . " , . ons 

: of the effects of changes in urban land- The Walters Art Gallery, and The 
scape, and of the decision-making process Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
affecting the actual physical results of Maryland, and Station WMAR-TV 


urban-renewal programs. St. Louis Uni- Channel 2 are presenting Man the Maker 


versity received $25,000 grant, for a study on alternate Saturdays from 4:30-5:00 
by the Rev. Trarrorp P. Mauer, S. J., P.M. The program for December will 


December 3, A Story of 


December 31, La Vie 


feature on 
Bridges, and on 
Parisienne. 


which will be concerned with identifica- 
tion and analysis of urban-renewal prob- 
lems and the development of an over-all 


planning philosophy. National Scholarships and Fellowships 


Twenty-One Educational Television for 1961-1962 
Stations Begin Fall Programs for Applications are now being received by 
Universities, Colleges and Public Schools the National Selection Committee for 
in the South YMCA scholarship and fellowship grants 
This month, there are fifty educational for the academic year 1961-62. 
television stations on the air in the nation. The amount of the grant will depend 
Twenty-one of these stations are located upon individual circumstances and is de- 
in the South. Each station has a full, termined by the Selection Committee on 
varied program containing instructional, the basis of merit, financial need, and 
informational and cultural offerings. study program being pursued. In general, 
There are four other ETV stations in the stipends range from $500 to $3,000. 
region in various stages of advanced For further information, write to: 
planning for the construction and opera- CuHaries A. Woon, Jr., Personnel Serv- 
tion of these facilities. Thirteen colleges ices, National Council of YMCAs, 291 
and universities in the region are using Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


these open-circuit telecasting facilities, Peoples Educational Association 

to varying extents, for the presentation The equivalent national organization to 
of college credit courses. Some of these AEA-USA in Ghana is the Peoples Edu- 
thirteen higher institutions are working cational Association of Ghana (P. E. A.). 
cooperatively with one or more additional Its total membership is equal to that of 
colleges and universities in their areas AEA and plans are now under way to 
to plan, develop and use televised college construct a national headquarters for the 
credit courses together. Association in Accra. 

The P. E. A. is a voluntary, non-poli- 
tical, independent association whose aim 
is to provide opportunity for serious study 
for all those wishing to understand the 
problem of Ghana society. 

The national secretary is Kwa O. 
Hacan with offices in the Bank Building, 
High Street, P. O. Box 405, Sekondi, 
Ghana. 


Building Plans Approved 

Final Plans and Specifications for the 
First Unit of a New Extension Building 
were approved by University of Wis- 
consin regents last month. Primary func- 
tions to be housed in the new building are 
its world-wide Correspondence Study 
service, Freshman-Sophomore Center ad- 
ministration, Off-Campus Classes, ad- 
ministration of a wide range of Informal 
Instructional Services, including most of 
the University’s institutes, conferences, 
and short courses which are held at the 
nearby Wisconsin Center for adult edu- 
cation. Total estimated cost of the com- 
pleted structure is $3,175,000. 


Gary Adult Program Grows 

Louis McELroy, director of Gary, 
Indiana Public School Adult Education 
program, has prepared a complete report 
on adult education in that city covering 
the past four years. Attractively bound, 
it describes how the Gary adult education 


DECEMBER, 1960 


program is meeting citizens needs, how 
the program has developed since 1956, 
and provides answers to questions on self- 
support, programming, and public rela- 
tions. Single copies are available on re- 
quest. 
InterCom 

The September issue of InterCom, Vol. 
2, No. 4, provides a panoramic round-up 
of who is doing what in world affairs. 
This issue pulls together carefully selected 
world affairs information and materials 
from hundreds of official and private 
sources. Single copies are available for 
60¢ from the Foreign Policy Association, 
World Affairs Center, First Avenue at 
47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A Fellowship for the Study of 
International Organization 

A Fellowship for the Study of Interna- 
tional Organization offered by the For- 
eign Policy Association-World Affairs 
Center for the academic year 1961-62 was 
announced in October. Deadline for ap- 
plication is January 16, 1961 and may be 
made to Fellowship Program, Foreign 
Policy Association-World Affairs Cen- : 
ter, First Avenue at 47th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Applicants must hold 
Ph.D. degree and not over 40 years of 
age. 
Manager Survey 

nation-wide survey showing what's 

being done to meet America’s need for 
trained store managers and executives 
has been completed at the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. The study, carried out by 
graduate student Neu. M. Gotus work- 
ing under the direction of ProrF. WENDELL 
Eartet, shows that although 95 percent 
of the retail food concerns believe man- 
agement development is necessary, only 
one-fourth have established formal pol- 
icies to train new managers. The survey 
included 92 retail grocery firms ranging 
in size from five-store chains to opera- 
tions including more than 100 stores. 
The stores were located in 48 states, 
Canada, and the District of Columbia. 
Alaska and Hawaii were not included. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


The appointment of Miss SarAH ReE- 
BECCA REED, formerly an assistant pro- 
fessor at Florida State University Li- 
brary School, as executive secretary of 
the Library Education Division and sec- 
retary of the Committee on Accreditation 
of the American Library Association has 
been announced by Davin H. Cuirt, ex- 
ecutive director of the Association. Con- 
current with the appointment of Miss 
Reed, the resignation of Rosert L. Grrt- 
LER from the position was announced. Mr. 
Gitler resigned, effective November 1, 
to accept an assignment as consultant and 
visiting professor at the Japan Library 
School at Keio University. 


WinwiamM H. Tomiinson of Michigan 
State College will serve as visiting in- 
structor in the Stephens College Radio, 
Television and Film Department this 
year, according to an announcement made 
by Stephens president Seymour A. Smith. 
Tomlinson also will assist the College in 
planning new uses of closed-circuit tele- 
vision for instruction. 


NaTHAN W. Levin, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and Vice-Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, has been named 
Acting President of The New School. 

Mr. Levin, who has been a member of 
The New School’s Board of Trustees for 
18 years, is a graduate of the University 
of Chicago. He is presently Chairman of 
the Board of Pantheon Books, a member 
of the Board of Scientific American, and 
of The Reporter Magazine Company. 


Dr. AtFrep M. Popma, Boise, Idaho, 
chairman of the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Ropert 
H. Kroepscn, of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, to become its new executive 
director. 

Dr. Kroepsch, who has held a similar 
position with the New England Board of 
Higher Education for the past four years, 
succeeds Harold L. Enarson, who re- 
igned the WICHE directorship to be- 
come vice-president of the University of 
New Mexico. 

The National League for Nursing an- 
nounced recently the appointment of 
RENA E. Boye, Pu.D., as director of its 
department of baccalaureate and higher 
degree programs. Miss Boyle comes to 
the League after six years as nurse con- 
sultant for the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Division of Nursing, Washington, 


BD.:¢. 


Rosert J. BLAKELY, Vice-president of 
the Fund for Adult Education, has been 
selected as the new Dean of Extension, 
University of Iowa. Mr. Blakely is to 
assume his new position on February 1, 
1961. He will succeed Bruck MAHAN. 


RayMonpd N. Wiusurn, formerly an 
executive associate with the Fund for 
Adult Education, has been named execu- 
tive director of the Bureau of Confer- 
ences and Institutes of New York Uni- 


versity’s Division of General Education. 
The announcement was made by DEAN 
Pau, A. McGuree. The Bureau adminis- 
ters conferences, seminars, and workshops 
for groups in business, industry, govern- 
ment, and the professions. For the Fund 
for Adult Education, Mr. Wilburn did 
liaison work with universities, colleges, 
corporations, and business organizations 
from 1958 to 1960. 


Dr. Aspott KAPLAN, president of the 
Adult Education Association of the U. S.., 
participated with other Nebraskans in the 
first annual conference of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of Nebraska. Donatp 
Z. Woop, Dean of the College of Adult 
Education of Omaha University, served 
as program chairman. 


The Adult Education courses in the 
School of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, formerly taught by JouNn Carr 
Durr, will now be taught by RoNnaLp 
SHILEN, formerly of the Fund for Adult 
Education. He has become Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Assistant to the 
Dean. Another former Fund Staff 
member now at New York University is 
RAYMOND N. WILBURN, who has become 
Executive Director of the Bureau of Con- 
ferences and Institutes in the Division of 
General Education. 


GLENN N. GaArpINER has just returned 
from a two-year leave of absence to re- 
sume his position as Principal of San 
Pedro Adult School. 


Cart H. Reap, president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Adult Education 
Administrators, has been appointed to a 
1ewly created position at Burbank as 
director of adult education fer the Bur- 
bank Unified School District and princi 
pal of the Evening High School. Read 
previously was principal of the John Bur- 
roughs Evening School. The new position 
was made available through the retire- 
ment of Grorce G. Trout, well-known 
adult educator who served for many years 
as principal of the Burbank Evening High 
School. 


Wititam M. Barr. Director of the 
Millburn Adult School, has been elected 
President of the New Jersey Adult Edu- 
cation Association. Aaron DeEKosky is 
the retiring President 


Thirty-one Michigan persons attended 
the NAPSAE-AEAUSA conferences in 


Denver; the largest 


from Colorado. 


delegation except 


Personnel changes in the Division of 
Adult Education and Community Service 
at Wyoming University are as follows: 
Joun D. Atrorp, Assistant Director and 
Coordinator of Audio-Visual, was named 
Supervisor of the Division’s Credit Pro- 
gram; H. O. Broucu, Coordinator of 
Conferences and Institutes, was named 
Coordinator of the Adult Education Non- 
credit Program; F. Burnett. Lamp, 
former Coordinator of Extension Classes, 
was appointed Coordinator of Corre- 
spondence Study; and Laurence A. 
Wacker, Assistant Professor of Elemen- 
tary Education in the College of Educa- 


tion, jomed the Division faculty in a 
half-time capacity as Coordinator of Ex- 
tension Classes. Mr. Walker will remain 
with the College of Education on a half- 
time appointment as an advisor in summer 
school and transfer students. 


C. N. O.’s Annual Meeting 

The conference setting of Arden Hous¢ 
is again the location for the Council of 
National Organization’s Annual Meeting, 
December 12-14. “Efficiency and Crea 
tivity in the ’60’s” is the theme, and an 
outstanding program has been planned by 
the committee chaired by Onive McKay. 
The First General Assembly will be ad 
dressed by Dr. Orro KiIneBERG of Co 
lumbia University on “Removing the 
Barriers to Creativity.” A panel discus 
sion chaired by Dr. THomMAs BENNET! 
will discuss, “Meeting the Challenge for 
Efficiency.” The General Assembly will 
be concluded with a summary study group 
conducted by Mary B. Serrie. 


Educational Television 

On or about January Ist, an estimated 
five million students in some 13,000 
schools and colleges in a six-state mid 
western area will benefit from educational 
TV broadcasts transmitted by an airplane 
circling Purdue University. 

Cities in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin will be 
able to receive the ETV broadcasts as a 
result of a $7 million project sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation and manuta 
turers of electronic equipment. 

The live and taped educational pri 
grams, which will originate from Purdu 
University of Lafayette, Indiana, would 
normally be received only within a 50 
mile radius. However, by means of re 
transmitting the programs from an air- 
plane circling 20,000 feet overhead, it is 
expected that the effective radius can be 
increased to 400 miles. 

A full six-hour daily schedule will be 
experimented with after the first of the 
year. The only expense for the individual 
school districts will be the purchase of 
UHF television receivers for the class 
rooms. The newly formed Midwest Coun 
cil on Airborne Television Instruction has 
already begun recruiting teachers cur 
rently working in the ETV field. 


Megalopolis 

The four largest metropolitan areas in 
the world have a total population of al 
most 44 million people. The Tokyo- 
Yokohama urban agglomeration with 11.3 
million people in 1955 (almost seven 
million of them in Tokyo) by now may 
be almost as large as the New York-New 
Jersey metropolitan area (over 14 million 
people in 1960). London’s metropolitan 
area had 10.5 million people in 1956, 3.2 
million of them in London proper. Sub- 
urbia has not reached the U.S.S.R., for 
in 1955 Moscow's metropolitan area, al- 
though the fourth largest in the world, 
was considerably smaller than the three 
giants. It had 7.3 million people; and 
slightly over five million of them lived in 
Moscow itself. 


Adult Leadership 
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MICHELSON AND THE SPEED OF 
LIGHT 

By Bernard Jaffe. Doubleday & Com 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, Nex 
York on, New York. Doubleday Anchor 
Original, Science Study 
197 pp. 95¢. 

The story of Albert Abraham Michel- 
son is a chapter of that American saga 
of the nineteenth century that has few 
counterparts in history. He was born on 
December 19, 1852, in the little town of 
Strelno, which was Polish in its popula- 
tion and tradition but at the time was in 
German territory. The Michelsons came 
to the United States on the wave of im 
migration created in the European poli- 
tical upheavals of 1848. The family finally 
settled in California and when Albert 
was thirteen his family sent him to San 
Francisco to attend Boys High School 
from which he graduated in 1869. In seek- 
ing a solution to the problem of securing 
a college education without financial dif 
ficulties young Albert decided to try for 
an appointment to the United States 
Naval Academy. Having passed all the 
examinations and in spite of letters and 
telegrams from his friends, Albert. still 
did not receive an appointment. Not being 
easily discouraged young Michelson de- 
cided to travel to Washington to solicit 
the aid of President Grant in getting the 
appointment. Thus when President Grant 
took his dog out for his daily airing he 
found young Michelson waiting for him 
on the White House steps. After ponder- 
ing this young man’s recommendations 
the President created an additional ap 
pointment for him and so at age six- 
teen and a half he was admitted officially 
to the Naval Academy as cadet midship- 
man. 

In 1874 Michelson was promoted to 
ensign and accepted a post of instructor 
in physics and chemistry at the Academy. 


series 1960 


DECEMBER, 1960 


This job offered security and an oppor- 
tunity to continue his studies. Here he 
became more and more interested in 
optics and began to study it in earnest. 

The epic Michelson-Morley ether drift 
experiment, performed in Cleveland in 
1887, established the speed of light close 
to its present-day measurements (299,- 
792.5 km/sec) and proved once and for 
all that space has no “ether” (the mys- 
terious medium which thinkers for hun- 
dreds of years had reasoned as necessary 
for the transmission of light waves). 

This biography of Michelson gives a 
clear explanation of his contributions to 
experimental physics which give Michel- 
son’s name a notable place in the develop- 
ment of science and scientific measure- 
ment, Albert Abraham Michelson was 
America’s first Nobel Prize winner in 
science. 


THE EMERGING EVENING 
COLLEGE 


A study of faculiy organisation and 
academic control in ten eastern Univer- 
sity Evening Colleges. By Ernest E. Mc- 
Vahon. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 

‘ew York, 1960. 163 pp. $4.50. 

Evening colleges have become an im- 
portant part of the structure of Ameri- 
can higher education in the past fifty 
years and show a significant rise in their 
number in the past twenty-five years. 
The unique function of the Evening Col- 
lege is that it extends to any person the 
privilege of earning a college degree in 
spite of his having to hold a job during 
the day. Two groups of students take 
advantage of the offerings of the Eve- 
ning Colleges, those seeking college de- 
grees and both men and women who 
are seeking a limited number of courses 
tor personal or 
ment, 


professional develop- 

An impending threat to the Evening 
College will be a curtailment of its use 
of the physical plant of the colleges as 
they are forced to lengthen the college 
day classes into the evening in order 
somehow to provide for the expected 
tidal wave of students. 


ag 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


Y Barnes & Noble . 


the widest range of home-study 


Evening colleges must deal with se- 
rious problems of educational purpose, 
academic policy and organization. Their 
solution has been impeded by the con- 
fusion which has resulted from the com- 
plexity and lack of standardization in 
the evening college. This study is an 
attempt to cut through that complexity 
and confusion and thereby to provide a 
basis for solving some of the problems. 


INTERACTION: TELEVISION 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAMMING 
AT THE COMMUNITY LEVEL 

By Robert Lewis Shayon, Editor, The 
Television Information Office of the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, New York. 1960. 288 pp. $3.00. 

This book describes more than 1,000 
public affairs programs and program 
series broadcast by 264 television stations 
between January, 1959 and June, 1960. It 
contains fifteen chapters each devoted to 
one category of public affairs program- 
ming: Community Affairs and Problems ; 
Literature and the Arts; For Better 
Schools; Science and Technology; Chil- 
dren and Youth; Government and Poli- 
tics; Safety and Law Enforcement; Re- 
ligion; Farm and Conservation; Health 
and Social Problems; Formal Education ; 
Organizations, Activities, and Services; 
Practical Arts and Skills; General Adult 
Education; and a special category—Ex- 
ploring New Program Areas. 

Each chapter consists of a general in- 
troduction, detailed descriptions of from 
three to eight programs, and briefer de- 
scriptions of from 20 to over 100 pro- 
grams. 

In addition to its primary distribution 
among stations, INTERAC- 
TION will be sent to libraries, univer- 


television 


sities, and other educational institutions, 
as well as to leaders of community, gov- 
ernment, and religious organizations. In- 
formation in the book can be useful to 
all public service organizations that can 
enhance their service to the community 
through effective communication by tele- 
vision. 
GLENN S. JENSEN. 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study, In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 
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Barnes & Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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ACCELERATORS: MACHINES OF 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
By Robert R. Wilson and Raphael Lit- 


tauer. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Doubleday Anchor Original, Science 
study serics. 1960. 196 pp. 95¢. 

Ernest Orlando Lawrence dreamed of 
building mighty nuclear machines that 
would probe the secrets of the atom as 
huge telescopes had probed the heavens. 
His life was dedicated to the fulfillment 
of his dream: he worked with his hands, 
with his mind, and with his intuition; he 
invented, he financed and he administered. 
He lived to see his dream fulfilled as men 
in laboratories all over the world ac- 
cepted it and carried it forward. This 
book gives a description of the Lawrence 
dream and its fulfillment 

This easily understood book traces the 
development of particle accelerators from 
the x-ray tube to the huge present-day 
machines. It will take you into many 
fields of physics and engineering—from 
fundamentals to production of 
electromagnetism, high- 
voltage engineering, pulse electronics, and 
Relativity. 


atomic 
high vacuums, 


The Science Study Series is part of a 
dramatic new program for the teaching 
and study of physics, originated recently 
by distinguished American scientists and 
educators meeting at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


THE WATERSHED, A BIOGRAPHY 
OF JOHANNES KEPLER 

By Arthur Koestler. A Doubleday 
Anchor Book, 575 Madison Avenue, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 280 pp., 95¢, paper. 
This book is part of the Science Study 
Series available to secondary school stu- 
dents and teachers through Wesleyan 
University Press Incorporated, Colum- 
bus 16, Ohio. 


Johannes Kepler, a contemporary of 
Galileo and friend of the dynamic math- 
ematician, Tycho Brahe, was one of the 
world’s great astromers. His accomplish- 
ments include the development of the 
theories of dynamics that have continued 
as the basis of man’s understanding of 
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the solar system and universe. Kepler’s 
biography, The Watershed, written by 
Arthur Koestler, who will be remembered 
for his anti-communistic novel Darkness 
at Noon, is a masterful story of the tor- 
tured life and towering achievements of 
this Renaissance scientist. Aside from 
his scientific work, Kepler was an in- 
triguing man as well—a powerful, ec- 
centric, rather outlandish character whose 
personality is caught by the author in a 
way that adds immensely to this basically 
scientific biography. Kepler’s relationship 
with his patron, his bizarre method of 
selecting a second wife, and his work 
with astrology, all reflect the robust 
spirit of his age. There is much to be 
learned in this biography about history, 
physics, and people. 


LOOKING AT PICTURES 

By Sir Kenneth Clark. Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., New York. 199 pp. 
$10.00. 


Here is a book for the adult educator 
who is interested in pictorial art and who 
would like to explore with the author 
some of the inner meanings of sixteen 
great works of art. 

Sir Kenneth proceeds with his writing 
upon the assumption that looking at pic- 
tures requires active participation on the 
part of the looker, and, in the early 
stages, a certain amount of discipline. He 
presents no rules for this exercise but in- 
stead sets down his feelings and thoughts 
as he looks at sixteen great works by 
such painters as Rembrandt, Titian, Bot- 
ticelli, Leonardo, Delacroix, Courbet, and 
Seurat. 

He does this in vivid descriptive terms 
that prove convincing and exciting. For 
example, in looking at Turner’s “The 
Snowstorm” he says, “When I look back 
at it across the gallery, with Turner’s 
dark, early sea-pieces in mind, I no 
longer think about its design, but about 
its color; and I see that the dramatic 
effect of light is not achieved by contrast 
of tone (as it is in the Shipwreck) but 
by a most subtle alteration of colour, As 
a result oil paint achieves a new consis- 
tency, an iridescence, which is more like 
that of some living thing—in this case 
the flower of an iris—than a painted 
simulacrum.” 

The readers of this book may not agree 
with Sir Kenneth in what he sees but no 
one can read it without becoming aware 
of how much can be discovered in a pic- 
ture after the moment of amateurish de- 
light has passed. 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 


GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

By John J. Corson. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 1960. 209 pp. $5.50. 

In an effort to call attention to the 
management problems of higher educa- 
tion, John J. Gorson describes the roles 
of the decision makers—presidents, trus- 
tees, deans, department heads, and facul- 
ty—in Governance of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. The challenge of increasing en- 


rollment and the need to develop new 
curricula to keep pace with the nation’s 


technological advances are compelling 
many colleges and universities to make 
decisions relating to their purposes, size, 
use of facilities, research contracts, year 
round classes, and many other questions 
The university struggles under the same 
dilemma as any other organization—how 
to order the energies of all members to 
achieve the organization’s goals while 
simultaneously encouraging the individ- 
ual enterprise of each member. 

As the number of alumni, research 
contracts, and governmental relation- 
ships of a umiversity increases, the ex- 
ternal influences on its governance begin 
rapidly matching the internal ones. Pres- 
idents also face such problems as how 
much time should be devoted to the ad- 
ministration of research programs, espe- 
cially those only distantly related to the 
school’s educational program. Mainte- 
nance of creative leadership capable of 
persistently shaping a school that ac- 
cepts new tasks and purposes consistent 
with its character is a major factor in 
sustaining a college or university in pur- 
suit of its purposes. Where leadership 
does not give continual and progressive 
direction to the decisions of a college or 
university, its character changes, usual- 
ly for the worse, states Mr. Corson. 

Many questions and problems are out- 
lined by Mr. Corson for analysis. They 
include the respective roles of the ma- 
jor participants in the governing process, 
the processes by which decisions are ar- 
rived at, and comparison of these proc- 
esses with those of business and govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Corson believes there is a need 
for analysis of the characters and the 
nature of the leadership of a number of 
great and poor colleges and universities 
to know better what institutional char- 
acter is, how it is shaped, and how the 
president, trustees, deans, and faculty can 
utilize or modify it to achieve desirable 
ends, Attention to any of these prob 
lems would be of great benefit to higher 
education. 


FUNDAMENTAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

A quarterly bulletin vol. XIT (1960) 
No. 3, 61 pp. Single copy 50¢. Education 
Clearing House, UNESCO, Place de 


Fontenoy, Paris, France. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR ALUMNI: 
CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR 
THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 

By Ernest E. McMahon, July, 1960, 
52 pp. The Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults, 4819 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 


IMPACT OF COLLEGE, NEW 
DIMENSIONS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, NO. 4 

By Mervin B. Freedman, 27 pp. Higher 
Education Programs Branch, Office of 
Education, U. S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 


Adult Leadership 
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TRAINING VOLUNTEER LEADERS 
OF ADULT GROUPS 

By Alice Dimock and Helen F. Spauld- 
ing. Prepared by the Bureau of Research 
and Survey for the Committee on Adult 
Work, National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. New York, 
Sept., 1960. 44 pp. mimeo. 

This mimeographed report of a survey 
designed to discover the different kinds of 
training opportunities now being provided 
through denominational programs for 
adult volunteer local church leaders is 
packed with information. Much of the 
report is in the form of tables listing 90 
projects conducted in 1959-60 by 15 de- 
nominations. The tables are followed by 
a report in greater detail on certain proj- 
ects of special interest. The programs in- 
cluded are those sent in by a number of 
denominations responding to a question- 
naire and listed as the most significant 
efforts in training volunteer leaders of 
adult groups. 


COMMUNITY OF FEAR 


By Harrison Brown and James Real. 
40 pe. Sept., 1960. Single copy free; 
prices for additional copies on request to: 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions. Box 4068, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


THAT NO MAN SHALL HUNGER! 

By Maxwell S. Stewart, 20 pp. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 304, Oct. 1960. 
Single copy 25¢, quantity rates on request. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. ra 


CHICAGO’S TV COLLEGE 

A Report of a Three-Year Experiment 
by Chicago City Junior College. Benja- 
min C. Willis, Peter Masiko, Jr., Clifford 
G. Erickson. 22 pp. Chicago Board of 
Education, Clifford G. Erickson, Dean of 
Television Instruction, Chicago City 
Junior College, 3400 No. Austin Ave., 
Chicago 34, Ill. 


7th NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR UNESCO 

Final Report, The Cultures of the 
Americas, Achievements in Education, 
Science, and the Arts. 78 pp., available 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State, Washington 25, 
BC. 


New Material Available 


The successful study-discussion pro- 
gram, “The Ways of Mankind,” develop- 
ed by the Fund for Adult Education will 
now be published by Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., and is to be known as, 
“Exploring the Ways of Mankind”. The 
materials have been edited by Walter 
Goldschmidt, Professor of Anthropology 
and Sociology at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

“Exploring the Ways of Mankind” is 
available in a specially designed paper- 
bound “Adult Education” edition, listing 
at $4.75 per copy with a 20% discount for 
orders of 10 or more copies. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


POLAND: LAND UNDER 
COMMUNISM 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 22 
min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill- 
nots. 

During the worst period of “The Cold 
War,” a minimum of information—but 
much propaganda—penetrated the Iron 
Curtain. In recent years, however, there 
have been changes in Soviet-American 
relations, and EB Films sent cameraman 
Kenneth Richter to Poland on an exten- 
sive filming assignment. Mr. Richter has 
brought back a significant document on a 
land in which nothing is certain except 
uncertainty. He has caught on film a host 
of Poles, hard-working, hopeful, inten- 
sively patriotic: a people who find them- 
selves suspended between East and West 
—committed to an alliance with the So- 
viet Union, yet reaching towards the 
“West’—towards the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom—for 
sympathy and understanding. 


THE STORY OF PALOMAR 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 39 
min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ilh- 
nots. 

This film presents a unique historic 
record of the conception and implemen- 
tation of a great science project: the cre- 
ation of the giant 200-inch Hale tele- 
scope—the largest and most powerful re- 
flecting telescope in the world. It is a 
documentary film produced over a period 
of 13 years—the span of time in which 
the story itself unfolded. The film de- 
picts the planning and designing of the 
telescope, the many years of grinding 
and polishing its huge mirror, the mo- 
mentous journey of the mirror up to 
Palomar Mountain, and finally the giant 
instrument in operation. Magnificent pho- 
tographs of distant galaxies taken with 
the telescope are included in the film. 


PLANT SUPERVISORS’ PROBLEMS 
SERIES 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 7 
to 9 min. each, McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Six new films each dramatizing a case 
problem based on material furnished by 
the Education and Training Department 
of the Aluminum Company of America. 
Lester R. Bittel, manager of editorial 
programs of the magazine “Factory 
Management and Maintenance,” served 
as educational consultant on the films 
and prepared the comprehensive 64-page 
Discussion Leader’s Manual to accom- 
pany them. The titles are: Delegating 
Work, Enforcing Rules and Procedures, 
The Trouble with Women, Personality 
Conflict, The Hidden Grievance, and The 
Personal Problem. Price of complete set 
of 6 color films with Discussion Leader’s 
Manual, $675. Single color prints, $125. 
B & W prints may be ordered at $350 
per set or $65 each. 


TB—WHY IT STRIKES 

16 mm., B & W., Sound, 26 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., $135. 

Filmed at the Rockefeller Institute in 
New York City, this new film in the 
CBS Conquest Series shows the work of 
Dr. Rene J. Dubos in finding the factors 
that cause TB to strike some people 
while others carry the germ without get- 
ting the disease. Special guest is base- 
ball player Red Schoendienst, a recent 
victim of tuberculosis. 


THE RACE FOR SPACE 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 55 min., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., $250.00. 

This award-winning film presents the 
facts, impartially and objectively, about 
the race between the U. S. A. and Rus- 
sia in missile development. It contains 
American and Soviet rocket and space 
films including the dramatic firings of 
Sputnik I and II and the launching of 
our Explorer I. 


MARCEL MARCEAU’S PANTOMIMES 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 13 min., Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y., $195.00, Rental 
$20.00. 

Marcel Marceau performs three of the 
Pantomimes featured in his outstanding- 
ly successful American tour: “David and 
Goliath,” “The Butterfly Chase,” and 
“The Lion Tamer.” The French genius 
of Mime brings to its fullest expression 
this classic theater art. Marceau touches 
the human soul; reveals it in an _ all- 
embracing definition composed of fleeting 
and alternating moods of joy, despair, 
comedy, tenderness. ' 


THE PLANET EARTH 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 1 
reel, AV-ED, 7943 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 46, California, $100.00 
& $50.00. 

The story of the formation of our 
earth—shown with realism, using anima- 
tion and special effects. 


ROCKS AND GEMS 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 1 
reel, AV-ED, 7943 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 46, California, $100.00 
& $50.00. 

A graphic explanation of the basic 
principles of the formation of rocks and 
gems . . . where they may be found and 
how recognized. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 1 reel, AV-ED, 
7943 Santa Monica Boulevard, Holly- 
wood 46, California, $100.00. 

This film shows the rugged country of 
Scotland, little changed since the glacial 
period, which has shaped the rugged 
character of the inhabitants . . . shown 
hunting, fishing, tending their sheep, and 
harvesting grain. At a Highland gath- 
ering cash prizes and trophies lure con- 
testants for the traditional games and 
dances from all over Scotland. 
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National Purpose 


(Continued from page 174) 
not perish from the earth.” Here, 
in the simple eloquence of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest spokesman of national 
purpose, we find expressed the im 
mutable aim of this nation. 

And, if the survival of this gov- 
ernment of free men was imperiled 
in Lincoln’s time, it is doubly so 
today. Democracy in our generation 
is assailed from both within and 
beyond our borders. Lincoln said, 
again, on that occasion that “we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether this nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” If we but substitute 
the word “‘cold” for the word “‘civil” 
in this statement of the Great Eman- 
cipator, we have a description of our 
current crisis that is as accurate as 
though it were uttered yesterday. 

And what is a “cold” war? It is 
a war that is fought with ideas, not 
guns. Its most lethal weapon is a 
powerful idea. Its battlefield is the 
minds of men. Its foot soldiers are 
men and women who are willing to 
live, not die, for the survival of a 
particular way of life. A citizen who 
believes in the rightness of Ameri- 
can democracy and is willing to ded- 
icate his daily efforts to its imple- 
mentation, is as vital to the preser 
vation of this nation as was any 
soldier at Valley Forge or Iwo Jima. 
This is the nature of the strife in 
which we are now engaged and its 
very nature represents the disad- 
vantage under which we labor. We 
have no experience in this kind of 
warfare. But we 
learn swiftly 
this new 


must learn—and 

the ground rules of 
struggle for survival. 
Somehow, and in some way, we 
nust convince the American citizen 
that the business of making this way 
of life we call democracy work to 
the limits of its vast promise is the 
most important responsibility he 
faces in today’s world. In some way 
we must rekindle in the hearts and 
minds of the American people a re- 
newal of the fighting faith that in 
spired and guided the men who 
dared to launch this nation 173 
years ago. 

A cold war, then, imposes a cen- 
tral responsibility upon the forces 
of education. Its author pens a dead 


ly drama that calls for education to 
assume a major role. When ideas 
become the weapons of conflict, the 
schools of the nation become the ar- 
senals of democracy. This fact is 
strikingly obvious at the adult level. 

In presenting the proposition that 
adult education should dedicate it- 
self to the great cause of national 
survival, I realize I am exposing a 
personal conviction that we are not, 
in education and, specifically, in 
adult education, doing all we might 
be doing about it at the present time. 
There are many who will insist that 
we are already integrating our edu- 
cational efforts with national sur- 
vival to the utmost and that we are 
doing a good job of teaching for 
democratic life. 


This is a valid reaction for those 
who believe it. I wish I could share 
it. Let us go back and review the 


purpose and the performance of 
American education. 


Education and Democracy 

That education was envisioned as 
an indispensable ally of democracy 
by the founders of this Republic has 
been well established. Jefferson’s 
concept of education in a free so- 
ciety was reflected in his oft-quoted 
statement to Colonel Yancey: “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free, in a state of civilization, it ex- 
pects what 
will be.” 


never was and never 
The similarity of Madi- 
son’s views is well known. Writing 
in 1822, he said, “A popular gov- 
ernment, without popular informa- 
tion, or the means of acquiring it, 
is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy; or perhaps both. Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance: 
and a people who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge 
Even Hamilton, who har- 
bored an innate distrust of the com- 
mon people, observed that we could 
now govern ourselves by “reflection 
and choice” and implied that we 
must rely upon education to make 
the choices as wise as possible. 


gives.” 


~ That our early educators shared 
this concept of the role of education 
in our society is, likewise, well 
established. Professor Lawrence A. 
Cremin, commenting on the philos- 
ophy of Horace Mann, has this to 


say of the great Massachusetts ed- 


ucator: “Mann understood well the 
integral relationship between free- 
dom, popular education and repub 
lican government. The theme re 
sounds through his twelve reports. 
A nation cannot long remain ig- 
norant and free. No political struc 
ture, however artfully devised, can 
inherently guarantee the rights and 
liberties of citizens, for freedom can 
be secure only as knowledge is 
widely distributed among the popu 
lace. Hence, universal popular edu 
cation is the only foundation on 
which republican government can 
securely rest.” 

Further evidence that the task of 
education was envisioned originally 
as that of preparing the individual 
for citizenship is found in the pro- 
visions of the first compulsory 
school law passed in this country. 
This law, passed by the Massachu- 
setts General Court in 1642, pro- 
vided for compulsory instruction in 
order to acquire knowledge of the 
capital laws as the basic essential of 
education necessary for all children 
in order that they might become 
good citizens of the state. 

Thus, the evidence makes clear 
the fact that the architects of the 
republic, both political and educa- 
tional, regarded the purpose of ed- 
ucation as inseparable from the pur 
pose of the nation itself. Free edu- 
cation was construed as requisite to 
a government of free men. And, to 
day, as we take our soundings to 
determine our present educational 
position, it is well to remember that 
Jefferson, Madison and Mann did 
not conceive the central purpose of 
education as that of teaching us how 
to spend our leisure time or pene- 
trate the mysteries of group proc- 
esses, or even to earn a better living. 
To them, education had one pre- 
dominant purpose: to insure the 
perpetuity of this daring 
ment in self-government. 


experi- 


Thus, a sacred trust was reposed 
in the forces of education by those 
who charted the 
young nation. How well have we 
discharged this obligation ? How ef- 
fectively have we educated for wise 
and participating citizenship ? 


course of our 


Our first indictment is written in 
the record of polling booths of the 
nation. During the past thirty years 
fewer than 60% of our eligible vot- 
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ers have taken the trouble to dis- 
charge this first responsibility of 
citizenship. In 1948 only 51% made 
the effort. In that year we came 
perilously close to electing a presi- 
dent of the United States with a 
minority of our eligible voters go- 
ing to the polls. Among the free na- 
tions of the world, we stand at the 
bottom of the list in percentage of 
participation in political affairs. 
Numerous polls by Gallup and 
others indicate the appalling ig- 
norance of our adults concerning the 
great social problems of our time. 
ut these facts relate to the body 
politic. What about the educators 
themselves? With what degree of 
dedication are they remembering the 
role and purpose of education as 
outlined by the founding fathers? 
The evidence is not encouraging. 
From every direction there come 
pious declarations of devotion to the 
high purpose of citizenship training 
but everywhere we look we find 
these commitments unsupported by 
the facts of accomplishment. In 1948 
the U. S. Office of Education con- 
ducted the first survey of public 
school adult education in this coun- 
try. Data relating to their programs 
was received from 2,684 school dis- 
tricts. Only 8.2% of these districts 
reported any offerings in Civic and 
Public Affairs Education while 
38.5% reported classes in Recrea- 
tion. In 1952 the Division of Adult 
Education Services of the NEA 
conducted a similar survey in cities 
with a population of 2,500 and over. 
It is ironic to note that while re- 
spondents to this questionnaire listed 
Civic Responsibility as one of the 
three major goals of adult education, 
fewer than one-third of them had 
any classes in Civic and Public Af- 
fairs. In spite of their dedicated lip- 
service to this high ideal, 69.9% of 
the administrators of these local pro- 
grams had no activities designed to 
bring about the realization of the 
principle they championed. Again, 
in this same survey, Civic and Public 
Affairs education constituted only 
4.6% of the total offerings in adult 
education. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation took another look at public 
school adult education again in 1956- 
57. Two of the leading state pro- 
grams submitted enrollment data 
by type of subject matter. In one 
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of these the enrollment in Civic 
and Public Affairs constituted only 
4.71% of the enrollment in the total 
state program. In the other it was 
6.41%. 

The Research Division of the 
NEA published a bulletin in 1957 
entitled The Status of the American 
Teacher. The answers secured from 
the teachers who responded to the 
question : “Did you vote in the most 
recent election?” revealed that only 
42.5% of them voted in the 1954 
Congressional elections. The general 
elections of 1952 and 1956 brought 
out votes of 62.7% and 60.4% re- 
spectively. American 
school teachers, members of a pro- 


These were 
fession which presupposes leadership 
at the community level. 


A Discouraging Picture 

This is not a comforting picture. 
Tt reveals the miscarriage of a sacred 
responsibility on the part of those 
charged with the leadership of 
American education at all 
Somewhere alone the wavy we lost 
our compass and strayed from the 
path of our established goals. Be- 
guiled by our wealth of natural re- 
sources and impassioned with the 
pursuit of material happiness, an 
educational system predestined to 
teach men how to live a life ended 
un teaching them merely how to earn 
a living. There is a vast difference in 
these objectives and in this differ- 
ence lies a tragic toll of moral and 
spiritual values. As we amassed our 
riches of the flesh we forgot that 
men in each generation must be led 
anew to appreciate the blessings of 
freedom. We blithely came to believe 
that good citizenship would some- 


levels. 


how survive as a sort of benign 
residuum of our mushrooming pros- 
perity. It just didn’t happen that way 
and today we are reaping the harvest 
of our misguided philosophy. If, 
then, America is losing its sense of 
national purpose, as many thoughtful 
people fear that it is, the educational 
forces of the nation are guilty of 
being an accessory to the fact. 
During the past year Life maga- 
zine and the New York Times asked 
ten men in high position to address 
themselves to this question of 
whether or not we are becoming 
insensitive to our great national 
goals. Walter Lippman’s observation 


was provocative: “We talk about 
ourselves these days as if we were 
a completed society, one which 

has no further business to transact.’ 
Adlai Stevenson, with a touch of 
irony, posed a pertinent question: 
“With the supermarket as our 
temple and the singing commercial 
our litany, are we likely to fire the 
world with an irresistible vision of 
America’s exalted purposes and in- 
spiring way of life?’’ Archibald Mac- 
Leish suggests that ‘We feel we’ve 
lost our way in the woods, that we 
don’t know where we are going— 
if anywhere.” 

These are serious appraisals made 
by men who are not alarmists. They 
suggest that it is time for us to re- 
examine ourselves and our aspira- 
tions. Nor, with the threat to free 
society more total and powerful than 
ever before, can this examination be 
regarded as a mere exercise in po- 
litical luxury or academic pedantry. 
Indeed, such self-evaluation at this 
time in our history may well become 
the condition of survival. 

In all this discussion it is well to 
remember what is, perhaps, its most 
fundamental fact: We were born 
with a great national purpose—the 
most precisely expressed national 
purpose in recorded history. That 
purpose was adopted in 1776 as the 
national intent of a new nation. This 
purpose was one of such aspiration 
and potentiality that we referred to 
it as the American Dream. 

In this respect I cannot agree with 
William Faulkner : “What happened 
to the American Dream? We dozed, 
and it abandoned us.” It did not 
abandon us. We abandoned it. “The 
fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves.” Our great 
purpose as a nation stands today as 
majestic and immutable as it did in 
1776. The simple, serious task for 
us remains to check our bearings 
and rechart our course anew. 


Sobering Responsibility 

Clearly, therefore, in this drama 
of national self-appraisal, education 
must assume a vital role. More spe- 
cifically, adult education confronts a 
responsibility that is unique and sob- 
ering. 

Society’s problems must always 
be solved by adults. The tempo of 
our times no longer allows us the 
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luxury of education for tomorrow. 
Someone has facetiously remarked, 
“Tf it works, it is obsolete.””’ He was 
more accurate than he knew. The 
principle applies to education, as 
well. 

I realize fully that any argument 
suggesting that adult education be 
identified with our national ideals is 
likely to be dismissed as a charming 
generality, something akin to a plea 
for motherhood and the U. S. ma- 
rines. The great German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant suggested that all 
human inquiry revolved around 
three questions: What can I know? 
What ought I to do? What may I 
hope? It is the second of Kant’s 
questions that we in adult education 
must now ask W hat 
ought we to do? In order that I may 
not be accused of impractical dream- 


ourselves: 


ing it is this question that I now 
propose to consider. 

First of all, I would suggest to the 
leadership of the adult 
movement in this country that we 
rise above the Lilliputian loyalties 


education 


that bind us to our special interests 
and our pet philosophies, yes, even 
to our institutions, and recognize 
that there does exist a greater pur- 
pose that transcends all of these. 
This purpose is surprisingly simple 
in concept, surpassingly difficult in 
accomplishment. Jt is the absorbing 
task of making this thing we call 
democracy function to the limits of 
its great potential. 

If the people of this nation con- 
ceive this task as being paramount 
to all things else, if we spend 40% 
of our gross national product in its 
realization, if it can disrupt our 
homes by calling our young men to 
military service, if it becomes the 
compulsive theme of our national 
elections, how can adult education 


justify its business-as-usual complac- 
ency? With this nation engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle that may 
determine the fate of all mankind, 
how can adult education defend its 
hundreds of community programs 
across the nation that do not have 


one single activity designed to ac 
quaint our people with the issues 
that are at stake? Democracy can- 
not survive on a menu of bird watch- 
ing, antique stenciling and dog 
obedience training. The ingredients 


of victory in this hour are made of 
sterner stuff. 

I realize that this is a harsh in- 
dictment but it is time that we be- 
come harsh with ourselves. Let’s not 
insult our own intelligence by telling 
ourselves that we are already doing 
all we can. The record fairly screams 
in denial. Never has so much lip- 
service been given to the principle of 
training for democratic life and 
never has so little been achieved. We 
rationalize ourselves into comfort- 
able complacency with cliches and 
untenable excuses. “Citizenship can’t 
be taught—it must be caught.” “I 
don’t need a class in Public Affairs. 
Citizenship is being taught as a by- 
product in all my other classes.” 
“Civic training is being given by all 
the other organizations in town.” 

If we were doing all we can in 
education, and had been doing it 
through the years, we would not 
have 40% of our electorate on the 
golf links, in the taverns and at the 
race tracks on election day. We ex- 
perienced a wave of national nausea 
not long ago when two obscure fed 
eral code clerks in Washington de- 
fected to Communism and turned up 
in Moscow. But let’s not heap all our 
abuse on them, miserable as_ they 
must be. Let’s save our ammunition 
for more important game. As I write 
these lines it is Tuesday, November 
8, Election Day. Forty million 
Americans will default the most 
priceless privilege of free men today. 
They haven’t accepted Communism 
but they have defected to  self-in- 
dulgence, complacency and material- 
ism. I’m not sure which is worse. 
The fellow who turns to Commu- 
nism can be labeled for what he is 
and judged accordingly. The dam- 
age that is done by the man who 
fails to pull his load in a free society 
is more difficult to detect. He and 
his kind constitute a form of social 
erosion, silent and deadly, that eats 
away at the vitals of self-government 
under the cloak of respectability. If 
we had preserved one-half the dedi- 
cation and the vitality of the Tom 
Paines and the Patrick Henrys, we 
would run, not walk, to the nearest 
polling booth today. If we in adult 
education were doing all we can to 
stem the tide of this creeping com- 
placency we would not have Civic 
Education consistently at the bottom 


of the list in our program offerings. 

The task of unifying the adult edu- 
cation philosophy of this country 
and pointing it toward a realization 
of this great goal is primarily one for 
our leadership. The utterances, the 
writings and the behavior of those 
who determine the direction we take, 
from the administrator in the small- 
est community to Chicago and 
Washington, must reflect this focus. 
Once the goal is recognized and ac- 
cepted, the primary job of imple- 
mentation lies at the community 
level. It is at this point that all edu- 
cation finds the realization of its 
objectives. 

This transition in our adult edu 
cation effort, then, will impose a 
singular responsibility upon the lo 
cal administrator. He must realize 
that he has citizens in his community 
before he has anything else and that 
these citizens must constantly be 
kept apprised of the cascading events 
in a turbulent world. He must realize 
that a local program of adult edu 
cation without offerings in the field 
of Civic Education is as unthinkable 
as a high school curriculum without 
Social Science. 

He must do still more. He must 
accept the responsibility for chang 
ing the long-established patterns of 
thinking in the public mind concern- 
ing education. Education in this 
country has long since taken on a 
vocational concept: the school is the 
place that prepares men to earn a 
better living than their neighbors. 
The local administrator must accept 
the responsibility for persuading his 
constituents that the school exists 
for a higher purpose: that of assist- 
ing people to participate in the af- 
fairs of democracy with wisdom and 
purpose. He must help them to see 
that if they are going to reap the 
benefits of freedom they must so 
live as to be worthy of free society. 
The administrator of adult educa- 
tion, therefore, must become a guid- 
ance salesman for democracy. He 
will have adults come to him who 
want vocational training but nothing 
in Civic Education. He must remind 
them that if democracy fails, there 
will be no jobs. He will have adults 
request instruction in homemaking. 
He must remind them of a national 
purpose that transcends the home. 
He will have adults apply for leisure 
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time activities. He must point out to 
them that adult education exists for 
a greater purpose than merely that 
of keeping them blithely untroubled 
and that a discussion group in Com- 
munity Problems might be an en- 
joyable way of spending their leisure. 


Can This End Be Won? 

Can this great mobilization of our 
adult education resources to this end 
be accomplished? The evidence is 
encouraging, Thanks to such or- 
ganizations as the Fund For Adult 
Education, much has been done to 
stimulate programs of liberal adult 
education throughout the country. 
During most of the time during the 
past decade, the enrollment in Civic 
and Public Affairs in the adult edu- 
cation program of the New York 
State public schools, like Abou Ben 
Adhem, led all the rest. In 1956-57 
more than 150,000 adults registered 
in this phase of the New York pro- 
gram. San Francisco, Rochester, 
Minnesota, Des Moines and many 
other cities have had outstanding 
programs of this kind for years. It 
can be done. It requires vision, 
dedication and tireless effort. 

In summary, then, we in adult 
education stand today, facing the 
findings of a national survey of our 
structure and purpose that has criti- 
cised us for not having an “all en- 
compassing concern.” Certainly, we 
cannot plead the lack of any great 
purpose with which to associate our 
efforts. No nation ever had a greater 
purpose than this one. No program 
of adult education ever had a greater 
opportunity to implement this great- 
ness. In fact, it is more than an 
opportunity. It is a responsibility. It 
was a mandate handed to the edu- 
cational leadership of this country 
long ago that the forces of education 
should be dedicated to the great task 
of training people to govern them- 
selves. 

Every one charged with determin- 
ing the form and character of adult 
education in this country, from the 
smallest community to the national 
level, should daily ask himself this 
soul-searching question: What have 
I done this day to increase the con- 
tribution of adult education to the 
realization of our great national pur- 
pose? If, through the forces of adult 
education, Denmark could revive her 
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Denver Council 


(Continued from page 186) 

Workshop on UN Charter Re- 
view. 

Educational program to promote 
better understanding of UNICEF 
and UNESCO. 

Senior Citizens 
Workshop. 

Annual UN Day Celebration— 
Human Rights W eek—Interna- 
tional Assistance Drive. 

Move of the Council offices to the 
new Library Building. 

New Council offices furnished by 
donations from foundations and in- 
dividuals. 

“Challenge to Learning” series. 

Three Fine Arts Preview and Re- 
view Series. 


Conference and 


Taxpayers Forum in cooperation 
with Denver Public Library. 

Community Resources Survey by 
Community Affairs Committee. 

Co-sponsored annual Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conferences at 
University of Denver. 

Project Laity. 

Co-sponsored Great Decisions... 
1959 and ... 1960. 

Open House on Discussion ma- 
terials for United Nations Week 
programs. 

76 Workshops. 

“Facts First” TV Discussion Se- 
ries. 

Rush to the Rockies Centennial 
Celebration—Apollo Theatre in Pio- 
neer Village. 

Co-sponsored Fair 
Month observances. 

Host to 1960 national adult edu- 
cation conferences. 

Council membership: 144 organi- 


Housing 


zational members, 137 individual 
members. 
national culture and become the 


standard-bearer for all Scandinavian 
democracy, if Nova Scotia could 
throw off an economic paralysis that 
threatened its very existence, if 
Britain could create a citizenry suf- 
ficiently wise to tackle and solve the 
enshackling problems that bound 
them to industrial slavery, I have no 
doubt that adult education in this 
country can make the American 
dream a living reality if we but dedi- 
cate ourselves to this great compell- 
ing purpose. 


AEA to Cooperate 
(Continued from page 182) 

Week of January 16: “Interest- 
ing Lives,” with the discussion on 
“Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Week of January 23: “Reading 
Plays,” on Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 

Adult education leaders in every 
community should be encouraged 
to start now to organize reading 
and discussion groups which will 
meet in January as the programs 
are broadcast. Any additional in- 
formation needed may be secured 
from Glenn Jensen, AEA, 743 N. 
Wabash, Chicago 11, IIL, or Dr. 
George Crothers, “Invitation to 
Learning,” CBS-Radio, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Listeners are requested also to 
send to AKA suggestions and ideas 
about the series and about local pro- 
grams developed around the broad- 
casts. 

—tt @ }e- 


Godown Moves 

Dr. Grorce T. Gopown, formerly Su- 
pervisor of Management Development 
with the West Penn Power Company of 
Greensburg, Pa., has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the faculty of Ohio State 
University. He will serve as Director of 
the Manpower Management Seminar in 
the Logistics School of the Ohio State 
Foundation, at the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, 
Ohio. Dr. Godown received his doctorate 
in Adult Education in 1956, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where Dr. 
Paul F. Essert served as his advisor. He 
has been a member of the Pittsburgh 
Adult Education Council and the Penn- 
sylvania Adult Education Association. At 
the recent AEA Conference in Denver, 
he was elected Co-Chairman of the 
Special Interest Section for Business and 
Industry for 1960-61. 


Research 


—tt @ 


A New Concept of Graduate Study 

Columbia University has announced the 
creation of an International Fellows Pro- 
gram. The project was termed “a new 
concept of graduate study,” enabling the 
nation’s outstanding college graduates to 
combine their professional education with 
advanced training in international affairs. 
The program opened with the start of the 
1960-61 academic year. During the first 
year, fifty Fellows, selected on their out- 
standing undergraduate records, promise 
of leadership, high academic achievements, 
and interest in international affairs will 
be in residence on the University’s 
campus. 
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luxury of education for tomorrow. 
Someone has facetiously remarked, 
“Tf it works, it is obsolete.”” He was 
more accurate than he knew. The 
principle applies to education, as 
well. 

I realize fully that any argument 
suggesting that adult education be 
identified with our national ideals is 
likely to be dismissed as a charming 
generality, something akin to a plea 
for motherhood and the U. S. ma- 
rines. The great German philosopher 
Immanuel Kant suggested that all 
human inquiry revolved around 
three questions: What can I know? 
What ought I to do? What may I 
hope? It is the second of Kant’s 
questions that we in adult education 
ourselves: What 
ought we to do? In order that I may 
not be accused of impractical dream- 
ing it is this question that I now 


propose to consider. 


must now ask 


First of all, I would suggest to the 
leadership of the adult education 
movement in this country that we 
rise above the Lilliputian loyalties 
that bind us to our special interests 
and our pet philosophies, yes, even 
to our institutions, and recognize 
that there does exist a greater pur- 
pose that transcends all of these. 
This purpose is surprisingly simple 
in concept, surpassingly difficult in 
accomplishment. /t is the absorbing 
task of making this thing we call 
democracy function to the limits of 
its great potential. 

If the people of this nation con- 
ceive this task as being paramount 
to all things else, if we spend 40% 
of our gross national product in its 
realization, if it can disrupt our 
homes by calling our young men to 
military service, if it becomes the 
compulsive theme of our national 
elections, how can adult education 
justify its business-as-usual complac- 
ency? With this nation engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle that may 
determine the fate of all mankind, 
how can adult education defend its 
hundreds of community programs 
across the nation that do not have 
one single activity designed to ac- 
quaint our people with the issues 
that are at stake? Democracy can- 
not survive on a menu of bird watch- 
ing, antique stenciling and dog 
obedience training. The ingredients 


of victory in this hour are made of 
sterner stuff. 

I realize that this is a harsh in- 
dictment but it is time that we be- 
come harsh with ourselves. Let’s not 
insult our own intelligence by telling 
ourselves that we are already doing 
all we can. The record fairly screams 
in denial. Never has so much lip- 
service been given to the principle of 
training for democratic life and 
never has so little been achieved. We 
rationalize ourselves into comfort- 
able complacency with cliches and 
untenable excuses. “Citizenship can’t 
be taught—it must be caught.” “I 
don’t need a class in Public Affairs. 
Citizenship is being taught as a by- 
product in all my other classes.” 
“Civic training is being given by all 
the other organizations in town.” 

If we were doing all we can in 
education, and had been doing it 
would not 
of our electorate on the 


through the years, we 
have 40% 
golf links, in the taverns and at the 
race tracks on election day. We ex- 
perienced a wave of national nausea 
not long ago when two obscure fed- 
eral code clerks in Washington de- 
fected to Communism and turned up 
in Moscow. But let’s not heap all our 
abuse on them, miserable as they 
must be. Let’s save our ammunition 
for more important game. As I write 
these lines it is Tuesday, November 
8, Election Day. million 
Americans will most 


Forty 
default the 


priceless privilege of free men today. 
They haven’t accepted Communism 
but they have defected to self-in- 
dulgence, complacency and material- 


ism. I’m not sure which is worse. 
The fellow who turns to Commu- 
nism can be labeled for what he is 
and judged accordingly. The dam- 
age that is done by the man who 
fails to pull his load in a free society 
is more difficult to detect. He and 
his kind constitute a form of social 
erosion, silent and deadly, that eats 
away at the vitals of self-government 
under the cloak of respectability. If 
we had preserved one-half the dedi- 
cation and the vitality of the Tom 
Paines and the Patrick Henrys, we 
would run, not walk, to the nearest 
polling booth today. If we in adult 
education were doing all we can to 
stem the tide of this creeping com- 
placency we would not have Civic 
Education consistently at the bottom 


of the list in our program offerings. 

The task of unifying the adult edu- 
cation, philosophy of this country 
and pointing it toward a realization 
of this great goal is primarily one for 
our leadership. The utterances, the 
writings and the behavior of those 
who determine the direction we take, 
from the administrator in the small- 
est community to Chicago and 
Washington, must reflect this focus. 
Once the goal is recognized and ac- 
cepted, the primary job of imple- 
mentation lies at the community 
level. It is at this point that all edu- 
cation finds the realization of its 
objectives. 

This transition in our adult edu 
cation effort, then, will impose a 
singular responsibility upon the lo 
cal administrator. He must realize 
that he has citizens in his community 
before he has anything else and that 
these citizens must constantly be 
kept apprised of the cascading events 
in a turbulent world. He must realize 
that a local program of adult edu- 
cation without offerings in the field 
of Civic Education is as unthinkable 
as a high school curriculum without 
Social Science. 

He must do still more. He must 
accept the responsibility for chang- 
ing the long-established patterns of 
thinking in the public mind concern 
ing education. Education in this 
country has long since taken on a 
vocational concept: the school is the 
place that prepares men to earn a 
better living than their neighbors. 
The local administrator must accept 
the responsibility for persuading his 
constituents that the school exists 
for a higher purpose: that of assist 
ing people to participate in the af- 
fairs of democracy with wisdom and 
purpose. He must help them to see 
that if they are going to reap the 
benefits of freedom they must so 
live as to be worthy of free society. 
The administrator of adult educa- 
tion, therefore, must become a guid 
ance salesman for democracy. He 
will have adults come to him who 
want vocational training but nothing 
in Civic Education. He must remind 
them that if democracy fails, there 
will be no jobs. He will have adults 
request instruction in homemaking. 
He must remind them of a national 
purpose that transcends the home. 
He will have adults apply for leisure 
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time activities. He must point out to 
them that adult education exists for 
a greater purpose than merely that 
of keeping them blithely untroubled 
and that a discussion group in Com- 
munity Problems might be an en- 
joyable way of spending their leisure. 


Can This End Be Won? 

Can this great mobilization of our 
adult education resources to this end 
be accomplished? The evidence is 
encouraging. Thanks to such or- 
ganizations as the Fund For Adult 
Education, much has been done to 
stimulate programs of liberal adult 
education throughout the country. 
During most of the time during the 
past decade, the enrollment in Civic 
and Public Affairs in the adult edu- 
cation program of the New York 
State public schools, like Abou Ben 
Adhem, led all the rest. In 1956-57 
more than 150,000 adults registered 
in this phase of the New York pro- 
gram. San Francisco, Rochester, 
Minnesota, Des Moines and many 
other cities have had outstanding 
programs of this kind for years. It 
can be done. It requires vision, 
dedication and tireless effort. 

In summary, then, we in adult 
education stand today, facing the 
findings of a national survey of our 
structure and purpose that has criti- 
cised us for not having an “all en- 
compassing concern.” Certainly, we 
cannot plead the lack of any great 
purpose with which to associate our 
efforts. No nation ever had a greater 
purpose than this one. No program 
of adult education ever had a greater 
opportunity to implement this great- 
ness. In fact, it is more than an 
opportunity. It is a responsibility. It 
was a mandate handed to the edu- 
cational leadership of this country 
long ago that the forces of education 
should be dedicated to the great task 
of training people to govern them- 
selves. 

Every one charged with determin- 
ing the form and character of adult 
education in this country, from the 
smallest community to the national 
level, should daily ask himself this 
soul-searching question: What have 
I done this day to increase the con- 
tribution of adult education to the 
realization of our great national pur- 
pose? If, through the forces of adult 
education, Denmark could revive her 
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Denver Council 


(Continued from page 186) 

Workshop on UN Charter Re- 
view. 

Educational program to promote 
better understanding of UNICEF 
and UNESCO. 

Senior Citizens Conference and 
Workshop. 

Annual UN Day Celebration— 
Human Rights W eek—Interna- 
tional Assistance Drive. 

Move of the Council offices to the 
new Library Building. 

New Council offices furnished by 
donations from foundations and in- 
dividuals. 

“Challenge to Learning” series. 

Three Fine Arts Preview and Re- 
view Series. 

Taxpayers Forum in cooperation 
with Denver Public Library. 

Community Resources Survey by 
Community Affairs Committee. 

Co-sponsored annual Rocky 
Mountain Speech Conferences at 
University of Denver. 

Project Laity. 

Co-sponsored Great Decisions... 
1959 and ... 1960. 

Open House on Discussion ma- 
terials for United Nations Week 
programs. 

76 Workshops. 

“Facts First” TV Discussion Se- 
ries. 

Rush to the Rockies Centennial 
Celebration—Apollo Theatre in Pio- 
neer Village. 

Co-sponsored Fair 
Month observances. 

Host to 1960 national adult edu- 
cation conferences. 


Housing 


Council membership: 144 organi- 
zational members, 137 
members. 


individual 


national culture and become the 
standard-bearer for all Scandinavian 
democracy, if Nova Scotia could 
throw off an economic paralysis that 
threatened its very existence, if 
Britain could create a citizenry suf- 
ficiently wise to tackle and solve the 
enshackling problems that bound 
them to industrial slavery, I have no 
doubt that adult education in this 
country can make the American 
dream a living reality if we but dedi- 
cate ourselves to this great compell- 
ing purpose. 


AEA to Cooperate 
(Continued from page 182) 

Week of January 16: “Interest- 
ing Lives,” with the discussion on 
“Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Week of January 23: “Reading 
Plays,” on Sophocles’ “Antigone.” 

Adult education leaders in every 
community should be encouraged 
to start now to organize reading 
and discussion groups which will 
meet in January as the programs 
are broadcast. Any additional in- 
formation needed may be secured 
from Glenn Jensen, AEA, 743 N. 
Wabash, Chicago 11, IL, or Dr. 
George Crothers, “Invitation to 
Learning,” CBS-Radio, 485 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Listeners are requested also to 
send to AEA suggestions and ideas 
about the series and about local pro- 
grams developed around the broad- 
casts. 

—tt @ }- 


Godown Moves 

Dr. Georce T. Gopown, formerly Su- 
pervisor of Management Development 
with the West Penn Power Company of 
Greensburg, Pa., has accepted an ap- 
pointment to the faculty of Ohio State 
University. He will serve as Director of 
the Manpower Management Seminar in 
the Logistics School of the Ohio State 
Foundation, at the Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, 
Ohio. Dr. Godown received his doctorate 
in Adult Education in 1956, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where Dr. 
Paul F. Essert served as his advisor. He 
has been a member of the Pittsburgh 
Adult Education Council and the Penn- 
sylvania Adult Education Association. At 
the recent AEA Conference in Denver, 
he was elected Co-Chairman of the 
Special Interest Section for Business and 
Industry for 1960-61. 


Research 


—tt @ 


A New Concept of Graduate Study 


Columbia University has announced the 
creation of an International Fellows Pro- 
gram. The project was termed “a new 
concept of graduate study,” enabling the 
nation’s outstanding college graduates to 
combine their professional education with 
advanced training in international affairs. 
The program opened with the start of the 
1960-61 academic year. During the first 
year, fifty Fellows, selected on their out- 
standing undergraduate records, promise 
of leadership, high academic achievements, 
and interest in international affairs will 
be in residence on the University’s 
campus. 
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Priorities 


(Continued 


inoue bane 176) 
believable. Its reverberation in our 
culture is incalculable. Similar anal- 
ogues can help win adults over to 
that necessary acceptance of the con 
cept of change. 

Look now to that priority con- 
cerned with communication. It was 
indicated that we need to help adults 
learn to understand the dynamics of 
communication as the keystone in 
interpersonal and family relation- 
ships. 

But to give meaning to this dis- 
cussion, let us examine communica- 
tion in its extra-familial context 
first. Here, of course, we immediate- 
ly recognize that explosive change 
has been order of the past 35 years. 
A few facts in this area are startling 
For example, one newscaster talks 
each night to 38,000,000 Americans 
tuned into 146 
Syndicates and wire services put the 


television stations 
same news and features into small 
town daily as well as large metro 
politan press. Multi-million circula 
tion periodicals speak alike, and at 
the same moment, to cliff dweller in 
city canyon and to farmer’s wife in 
Iowa. New Yorker, a magazine de- 
voted almost solely to the life and 
times of New York City, has circu- 
lation in Pocatello, Idal 
eral hundred. Pocatello 


10, of sev 
2,500 miles 
from Broadway. Perhaps this char 
acterizes the great communications 
revolution of our age. Main Street 
is less different from Fifth Avenue 
because differences are—in part at 
least—being washed out in the ear 
and eye impacts of national media, 
designed to communicate to all at 
once, simply and directly. 

And the secret of that communi- 
cation is the use of universally un- 
derstood language and visual sym- 


The 


bols. Madison Avenue copy- 
writer's catch phrase today is a 
housewife’s “buy” word in a store 


across the nation tomorrow. Sym 
bols. Words and phrases that sim- 
plify and generalize, that cloud over 
individual differences and _ create 
large classes and broad 
and, perhaps, half-truths— 
half-truth they must not 
waste time in getting at the heart 
of the Say it in a headline, 
don’t worry about the needful modi- 
fications. We forget a basic fact— 


segments 
some 


because 


issue. 


ae 


in our rush to be informed, even if 
superficially. We that lan- 
guage, even simple, direct language, 
involves a 


forget 
process of abstraction. 
We forget that words or sounds are 
symbols or maps. We tend to for- 
get that we think and exist in a sea 
of symbols. As one observer pointed 
out, “the processes of communica- 
tion are inherently ambiguous, since 
we understand other people’s sym 
bols in terms of our own character 
and the experience it has let us 
have.” 

They become so important to us, 
and so early in life, that we must 
repeatedly remind ourselves that 
they are indeed only approximations 
of reality, and frequently very false 
or inadequate maps. Yet we usually 
react to phrases, 
name-calling, as though they were, 
in fact, with the actual 
events of nature. Here is the very 


words, slogans, 


identical 


heart of the problem of human com 
munication and relationships with- 
in and without the family. The de- 
gree to which this principle is un- 
derstood and applied within the en- 
vironment of a family, school, com- 
munity, nation will in 
part determine the degree of suc 


culture or 


cessful adaptation to change and the 
achievement of optimum maturity, 
both This 
principle is among the necessary 


personal and_ national. 
tools for successful living in an age 
of accelerating change. 

We adults forget that our verbal 
abstractions always go back to ow 
locks and prejudices, the sum total 


of our past experience—experience 


different from that of anyone else 
And yet, we say “We got that off 
our chest’—and, in so doing, feel 
we have achieved communication. 
We in adult education must help 
parents learn to understand 
munication, to accept the need for 
patient repetition. We must help 
them learn to expect to be misunder 


com- 


stood and to work hard at learning 
new skill in family communication 
to help reduce misunderstanding. 


These remarks have centered 
around only two priorities in family 
life education for adults: under- 


standing communication. They have 
been illustrated by drawing on the 
adults their 
soon-to-he-adult children. Hopeful 


relationships of with 
ly it is clear that these priorities 
have application to all stages of the 
family life cycle with which adults 
feel concern. But if there is a single 
common thread of concern relating 
to these priorities in family life edu- 
cation for adults, it can be charac- 
terized as helping to interpret the 
individual’s role in these changing 
times, as helping to make clear how 
help 
child for a fuller life, equipped as 
an individual 
unique and his family unique as 
well. 


the family can prepare the 


because he is 


The inquiring mental process of 
the child is akin to that of the scien- 
tist, and needs to be nurtured to its 
fullest development and_ capacity, 
not dulled by word symbols or in 
tolerance. This is the challenge of 
all education and the educated. This 


is a need... in this time of change. 
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Legal Medicine 

(Continued from page 178) 
fied by nothing less than a learned 
doctor standing in front of them and 
stating his precise “opinion” on a 
still unsolved problem, e. g., “trauma 
causes cancer.” 

A varied collegiate and high school 
background in the biological sciences 
can be assumed for any class. Though 
students are 
majors, many have taken science 
This 
seem to bear too much significance 
upon the teaching and presentation 
of anatomy and 


few prelaw science 


courses. variation does not 


physiology; un- 
doubtedly it does relate to the under- 
standing and retention of the subject 
matter. Most of the lawyers taking 
these courses are a good 5-6 years 
removed from their college biology 
courses. Few have had a legal medi- 
cine course while in law school.’ 

In the teaching of a basic course 
for lawyers a simple yet interesting 
description of the systems of the 
human body has been found to pre- 
sent an adequate basis for the under- 
standing of the human body as a 
whole. Briefly our format for each 
system is as follows: 

1. A definition of the system and a 

statement of its basic functions. 
The histology of the principal 
parts of the system. 

The gross anatomy of the parts 
of the system, particularly to 
pography. 

The physiology of the system 
as explained by its structure. 
Some of the major pathological 
entities of the system. 

The stress response of the SVS 
tem, the reaction of the system 
to trauma, and the 
qualities of the system. 


healing 


Two teaching aids have been found 
to be of absolute necessity in the 
teaching of this course. First are vis- 
ual aids in the form of photographic 
slides of the structures studied. These 
slides, accompanied by the remarks 
of the lecturer, serve to bridge the 
gap of the picture in the book and 
the structure in the living individual. 
The slides generally follow the lec- 
ture and the major points of the 
lecture are repeated as the structures 


2Curran, William J. 
Survey: 
Schools. J. A. 
Aug., 1959. 
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are reviewed. Since some trial law- 
yers do use such slides as explana- 
tive aids in the courtroom, these 
slides have a double significance. 
Secondly, it has been found that a 
mimeographed outline of the system 
studied, containing the names of the 
major structures and their major 
functions, is a valuable time saver, 
an adequate note paper, a vocabu- 
lary primer, and a permanent mem- 
orandum of the material covered. 
The usual anatomical demonstra- 
tion material of models, charts, and 
skeletons used in anatomy have an 
added interest to the lawyer for he 
recognizes that he himself will be 
using this type of demonstration 
In this 
regard the impersonal and non-hu- 
man nature of plastic material is of 
significance in presentations to some 


material in the courtroom. 


juries. And even to some lawyers. 

In our course we had the oppor- 
tunity to test the reaction of lawyers 
to the actual study of the human 
cadaver. As conditions permitted and 
at appropriate opportunities, a por- 
tion of the teaching period was spent 
with embalmed human material. 
Surprisingly enough, approximately 
three-quarters of the enrollees were 
able to pass the psychological barrier 
of the dead human body and learn 
from the prosections (prepared dis- 
sections). Whereas this teacher was 
informed that our course was one of 
a few, if not the only, in which the 
lawyers actually worked with human 
material, I can report that human 
cadaver demonstrations are very ef- 
fective and worthwhile teaching aids 
in legal anatomy. 

The professional duties of legal 
men directly influence their interests 
and attitudes in a course such as 
this. Most lay audiences are inter- 
ested in organs such as the heart and 
reproductive organs. However, the 
high incidence of information on 
bones, joints, and muscles in indus- 
trial compensation and personal in- 
jury cases focuses the attention of 
the lawyers on these systems, which 
are generally considered “too me- 
chanical” to gain the real interest of 
most students in introductory anato- 
my courses. The outlined program 
does not bear directly on these spe- 
cial interests but attempts to provide 
a substantial background for future 
learning. The second program (see 


Chart I) which follows the first in 
time and sequence consists of talks 
by specialists in which these special 
interests are somewhat catered to 
and in which more pertinent, prac- 
tical material is given. 


A Second Series 

The second lecture series here at 
Wayne has been entitled: An [ntro- 
duction to Clinical Medicine. It was 
weighed towards the specific inter- 
ests of the personal injury and com- 
pensation attorney. In the first two 
lectures, an orientation was carried 
out which defined the different edu- 
cational statuses of doctors, the 
workings and personnel of a hospi- 
tal, and the details of how a patient 
is “routinely worked up” by history, 
physical examination, and _labora- 
tory. In the remaining nine lectures 
each of the specialties closely in- 
volved with legal-medical problems 
was explained by a clinical professor 
through lectures and lantern slides. 
These lectures followed the format 
of Chart I. 

Whereas the teacher of the anato- 
my lectures for lawyers can be from 
any one of the different medical or 
biological sciences—-an anatomist, 
physiologist, or other basic scientist, 
a physician, or a college biology pro- 
fessor—the staff for the specialty lec- 
tures must by its nature involve 
more specialized personnel. Within 
a medical center these lecturers are 
generally the chairmen of the spe- 
cialty departments. For those out- 
side of the larger centers, a working 
arrangement could be made with a 
county medical society or general 
hospital to staff these lectures. There 
is generally little difficulty in secur- 
ing lecturers on the specialties. These 
lecturers should be informed of the 
group’s previous educational experi- 
ences so as not to repeat material. 
There is no “conspiracy of silence” 
as far as general medical knowledge 
is concerned. 

The “magnus opus” of medical 
training for lawyers lies in special 
sessions on selected topics. Specific 
areas of the body commonly involved 
in personal injury and workmen’s 
compensation cases are lectured upon 
by both basic scientists and clinical 
specialists. The organization of the 
material is under the “captaincy” of 
a clinician whose field of study is di- 
rectly involved in the subject under 
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discussion, e. g., “The Head” session 
is under the direction of a neuro- 
surgeon. 

The preamble of the National 
Inter professional Code for Physicians 
and Attorneys prepared by the 
AMA-ABA Liaison Committee 
(adopted 1958) acknowledges the 
need for greater interprofessional 
relationship as follows: “This code 
constitutes the recognition that, with 
the growing interrelationship of 
medicine and law, it is inevitable that 
physicians and attorneys will be 
drawn into steadily increasing as- 
sociation. It will serve its purpose 
if it promotes the public welfare, im- 
proves the practical working rela- 
tionships of the two professions, and 
facilitates the administration of jus- 
tice.” 

In conclusion, it should be em- 
phatically stated that adult educa- 
cational programs which cut across 
professional lines aid in the more 
harmonious cooperation of the two 
professions. Our experience here in 
Detroit has been one of hearty co- 
operation between both the lawyer 
students and the doctor lecturers. I 
believe that the have a 
deeper appreciation for the problems 
of doctors dealing with the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease; further- 
more, the doctors have been duly 
impressed by the intense 


lawyers 


interest 
and courtesy shown by their legal 
confreres. 

—a{ @ 


Leadership 
(Continued from page 180) 
financial resources of voluntary 
organizations, extension of gov- 
ernmental activity in such fields 
is often described as one of “en- 
croachment” of collective on 
voluntary enterprise. 

F,. An organization tends to increase 
its operating efficiency to the de- 
gree that it distinguishes clearly 
between its structure and _ its 
functions; between its more im- 
mediate programs, services, rou- 
tines or procedures, and its so- 
cial role as a liberating agent 
for human 
ways 


seeks 
each_ by 


beings—and 

to strengthen 
means of the other. 

F. Reinterpretation of the volun- 
tary principle in an age of tech- 
nical abundance is a_ primary 
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function of alert and knowledge- 
able leadership. 

Chapter III: Leadership of Organ- 
isations—Character and Require- 
ments 

A. At least three different kinds of 

leader-behaviour co-exist in the 
American cultural tradition 
(Idealist, Positivist, Experi- 
mental) ; each possesses its own 
different set of assumptions, its 
own distinctive ethical outlook 
and its own version of what de- 
mocracy is and ought to be. 

B. Each of “world-views” 

distills out a theory of leadership 


these 


or leader-behaviour which rests 
on a solution of the 
“authority problem”, and em- 
ploys a different version of 
“proof” on which the claim to 
credibility is advanced. 


discrete 


C. Existence of these three distinc- 
tive images of leadership, each 
an authentic part of the Ameri- 
can tradition, tends to 

conflict and 

understanding when social action 


create 

vagueness, mis- 
is required. 

D. Organizational efficiency is re- 
flected, in part, by the sophisti- 
cation with which the choice of 
leadership or leader-behaviour is 
made; that is, by the insight 
with which means are selected to 
achieve goals and purposes. 

E.. Different 
define and value creativity, risk- 


schools of leadership 


taking, discovery of error, dis- 
persion of responsibility, failure 
and progress in way. which may 
be “controversial” to the others. 

F. At the current stage of popular 
understanding, different kinds of 
leadership would appear to be 
required at different times, places 
and circumstances—with oppor- 
tunity to reserve judgment until 
the consequences for democratic 
life can be observed evidentially. 

Chapter IV: The Individual and 
the Organization 

A. An discloses its 
actual objectives by the attention 
to—and manner in which—it 
seeks to release the resources, 
talents and 


organization 


potential contribu- 
tions of its total personnel. 

B. Efficiency of tue organization 

and the growth and maturation 

of its individual staff and volun- 

teers are not necessarily opposed 


to one another; the one does not 
have to be gained at the expense 
of the other. 

C. Individual differences and unique- 
ness tend to be called into pro- 
ductive interplay when an organ- 
ization is able to confront genu- 
ine problem situations (outcomes 
unknown in advance), yet whose 
solutions are required for effici- 
ent, practical, operations. 

D. Creative intelligence can be re- 
leased with the careful use of 
controversy and uncertainty as 
educational assets; that is, with 
the understanding that ideas can- 
not be “possessed” by anyone 
but that all can share in their 
creation and participate in their 
testing. 

E.. Risk-taking, as deliberate organ- 
izational policy, promotes growth 
and maturation when it can oc 

sheltered circum- 

stances and is suited tothe learn- 
ing readiness and growth-rate of 


cur under 


individuals involved in it. 

I’, Organizational personnel (or 
manpower) policies which vio- 
late deep cultural expectations 
do not permit the individual to 
grasp the relationship of his own 
fulfillment to the general wel- 
fare, and tend to result in di- 
minished qualities of perform 
ance. 

Chapter V: The Character of 
Democratic Orqanization 

A. American culture historically 
sustains some deep-rooted (often 
inarticulate) expectations which 
express ethical assumptions. 
Among these are: 

(1) governing through 
rather than persons, 

2) advancement as a 
for effort, 

(3) necessity to harmonize ef- 


pt licy 


reward 


ficiency with equity, 
(4) intolerance of arbitrary 
discipline, 
(5) the right toa second chance ; 
to fail and recover, 
(6) community responsibility 
for the less fortunate. 
B. Democratic associations are char- 
acterized by: free discussion of 


uncoerced 
examination of alternatives, gen- 
eral assent to composite judg- 
ment, and understanding self- 
. discipline 


competing ideas, 


to live with uncer- 
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tainty while group choices of 
action are undergoing candid 
testing. 

C. A major responsibility of demo- 
cratic leader-behaviour is willing- 
ness to share and distribute 
leadership opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities, so that the organ- 
ization and the individual can 
grow simultaneously. 

D. The democratic leader, having 
freedom of inquiry and choice 
for himself, is obligated to work 
actively for the freedoms of 
others; democratic liberty obli- 
gates itself to the consideration 
and fair appraisal of all relevant 
views and experiences from 
whatever source. 

Ky. Organizational freedom (includ- 
ing the right to be wrong) can- 
not exist apart from its public 
image and assumptions; there- 
fore, planning, testing, acting 
and observing consequences of 
predicted results are all aspects 
of responsible freedom. 

Chapter VI: Social Change—Its 
Theory and Process 

\. Technological and social change 
are constants in any human so- 
ciety; by altering the “fact- 
base” of life they act as a 
“forcing-bed” for accelerated in- 
stitutional adjustment and change 
for inherited psychological and 
moral environment. 

B. Because the American com- 
munity has experienced techni- 
cal development and social 
change in a generally favorable 
manner, it tends to expect it, 
imputes generally positive values 
to it and, hence, compounds it 
in speed, degree and scope. 

C. A democratic society—and_ its 
various organizations—are usu- 
ally characterized by a beneficent 
understanding of social change 
as a way of adjusting to new 
possibilities. 

D. Social change means changing 
the institutional (organizational ) 
rules, habits, procedures, rou- 
tines and other “customary” pat- 
terns which specify human rela- 
tions, including, when warrant- 
ed by evidences, an institution’s 
general philosophy. 

E. Effective and creative institu- 
tional change depends upon ade- 
quate comprehension by all indi- 
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viduals affected as to: (1) the 
need for change; (2) the altered 
behaviours required of them, and 
(3) the anticipated results of the 
changed behaviour. 

I, All social change requires some 
dislocation of habit and routine; 
it is therefore essential to find 
out (and to be able to predict in 
advance) the limitations on (1) 
speed, (2) scope, and (3) de- 
gree of change which are re- 
quired to resolve the problem- 
situation at hand. 

G. In an age of general proverty 
and insecurity, change 
tends to be feared; in an age of 
technical abundance the risks of 
change are somewhat cushioned 
and fear of undertaking them 
becomes less necessary. 


social 


These thirty-five statements “of 
and about” modern leadership (in 
i setting ) 
comprise a potential resource-base 
for leadership study. The list is far 
from final or definitive; it is rather 
suggestive of the kind of “generic 
concepts” which can usefully serve 
the special purposes of different 
organizations concerned with leader- 
ship problems. It is expected that 
various additional statements—and 
recombinations—can and should be 


its contemporary — social 


made in other curricula tailored to 
special educational objectives and 


goals. 


Leadership Without Fear? 

The prospect of releasing leader- 
ship from its exclusive and ultimate 
reliance on fear of compulsion is one 
of the more solid and_ hopeful 
achievements of the current genera- 
tion. It appears to be a direct prod- 
uct of the kind of world now com- 
ing into being. That is to say, for 
the first time in history there has 
developed a broad enough and direct 
enough experience with the prod- 
ucts, methods and philosophy of the 
scientific outlook to permit popular 
comprehension of a kind of “author- 
ity” other than the power of com- 
pulsion. 

The forward progress of science 
and technology has provided an al- 
ternative authority of (self-correct- 
ing) ideas whose applications have 
transformed the physical setting of 
human life. These ideas are autono- 
mous; they are not subject to force 


or power or violence. They derive 
their independence from their fac- 
tual accounting for causal relation- 
ships which describe men’s involve- 
ment in their environment. And 
they appeal to men’s minds and 
gain men’s consent because their 
“proof” is open, candid and re- 
peatedly demonstrable for all who 
wish to see. 

The usefulness of scientific knowl- 
edges (for good or ill) cannot be 
denied, even by the most vehement 
rhetoric. Ideas can neither be pos- 
sessed nor “owned”; they stand or 
fall on the merits of their own 
demonstrable proof. They are used 
or shelved for eventual use when 
human affairs make them “relevant” 
to solution of human problems. Fur- 
thermore, it is impossible for a 
community to “unlearn” what it al- 
ready knows. There is no feasible 
way of “turning back” from knowl- 
edges once gained, especially if they 
become relevant to crucial and pres- 
sing problems, the only alternative 
to whose solution is the extinction 
of that community. 

The military technology of chemi- 
cal, biological and atomic warfares 
in our day impels us urgently to 
consider the dilemma thus posed. 
For this is the major dilemma of the 
modern world which conceives itself 
to be caught ina precarious “balance 
of terror’. It is obvious, on the one 
hand, that modern nations possess 
the technology to make the planet 
unfit for human life. At the same 
time, we are also beginning to create 
the technologies which can make life 
more secure, more diverse and 
meaningful, more enjoyable and 
creative. We are aware that man 
can use his knowledges for good or 
for evil—or for both simultaneously. 
Perhaps the real question of con- 
temporary society is not “which one” 
will prevail (life or death), but 
rather: how can we gradually shift 
the locus of broadly recognized au- 
thority from that which employs 
science, learning and intelligence for 
coercive ends—to that which em- 
ploys them for creative and re- 
sponsible purposes? 

The task of shifting the recog- 
nized locus of authority is primarily 
an educational problem. Until re- 
cently it has been a baffling one. 
There has been no realistic way for 
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people generally to acquire directly, 
in their daily personal lives, the kind 
of experiences on which rest the 
climate of understanding necessary 
for creative responsibility. Liberat- 
ing creative leadership from _ ulti- 
mate reliance on force is still rare. 
The linkage of leadership with the 
authority-to-compel has been deeply 
imbedded in the traditional folklore. 
It is difficult for many people to dis- 
sociate the mystic qualities of “per- 
from “truth”, and truth 
from “power”. These things are not 


sonality” 


easily put aside, especially when 
endless generations of poverty, hun- 
ger, chronic illness, lack of oppor- 
tunity and general insecurity have 
reinforced the ancient maxim that, 
after all, “might makes right’. 

Furthermore, alternatives to the 
inherited theories of sovereignty and 
leadership have lacked firm founda- 
tions. The concept that a different 
kind of power could exist in correct 
ideas—to free men and enlarge their 
ranges of choice—could be easily 
dismissed as utopian or mystical un- 
less backed up by organized physical 
force. In such an intellectual climate 
of fear and distrust, even the most 
impeccable voluntary motives could 
be treated as impractical, or as dis- 
guised self-seeking. 

The forward progress of science 
and technology has progressively 
eroded away the claims of authority 
based on compulsion as the exclusive 
warrant and justification for organ- 
izing human life and experience. 
Broad popular experience with the 
products, methods and philosophy 
of science and with its humble, ex- 
perimental outlook and rigorous de- 
“proof” has brought the 
new locus of authority into public 


mands for 


comprehension. The locus of this 
authority has always resided in ideas 
which, by virtue of their correctness 
and demonstrability, appeal to the 
voluntary motives and loyalties of 
men. This is the causal explanation 
of Professor Lindeman’s principle of 
“obedience to the wnenforceable.”’ 
But leader-behaviour which seeks 
to utilize the new authority in social 
and organizational affairs has many 
problems. The creative leader who 
does not ‘“‘act the way people expect 
a leader to act” often has a task of 
public education to perform before 
even the possibilities of his leader- 


ship can be understood or explored. 
The fact that he does not possess 
the “answers” to all problems be- 
fore inquiry into them may be dis- 
His reli- 
inquiry may be 


. 


quieting to some people. 
ance upon “open” 
understood to imply that the 


things are now” 


“way 
is incomplete or 
inadequate or inaccurate. His atti- 
tudes toward the discovery of error 
and of “failure” during the course 
of inquiry—as positive additions to 
knowledge may be uncomfortable 
for others. His refusal to allow 
factors relating to status, or rank 
and prestige to influence the idea- 
construction and testing process will 
appear strange. His willingness to 
share the “credit” for new ideas with 
the past intellectual history of man 
(the inter-relatedness of knowl- 
edges) will be an unfamiliar and 
puzzling system of accounting. And 
so on, 

Is it possible, then, to develop and 
expand a kind of leadership which 
does not rely ultimately on fear, 
coercion and deference ? 

A reasonable answer is that the 
basic tools for such a development 
are now becoming available. They 
are tough, resilient tools, forged out 
of the abrasiveness of daily use and 
practice. But there is no immutable 
assurance that people will take them 
up, polish them and construct new 
and better ones. On the other hand, 
the urge to go on living can mobi- 
lize redoubtable resources when its 
continuity is threatened. Historical 
ly, democracy has been a flexible 
instrument, a movement or process 
toward increasing responsibility in 
human thought and action. In its 
institutional sense it has exemplified 
the creative intelligence at work. 
When problems arose, such as that 
today of an unregulated military 
technology and its threat to the life- 
process, flexible societies have 
demonstrated their ability to cope 
with them successfully. 

When the tools of modern demo- 
cratic leadership are comprehended 
for what they are 


instruments of 
survival of the voluntary way of 
life—there are 


reasonable grounds 
on which to believe that the new 
problems will be met and recon- 
structed so that genuine solutions 

apart from reliance on 
force—can be discovered. This is the 


exclusive 


function for which creative leader 
ship exists and the task it performs 
for all free societies. 

—- @ + 

s 
Freedom 
(Continued from page 184) 

ultimate control is 
people. 


vested in the 
Sut it is well to remind our- 
selves that ours is a pluralistic so- 
ciety ; that we live under a constitu- 
tion which defines and limits the 
powers of government. Beyond gov- 
ernment sponsored educational 
agencies there exists a vast array of 
independent organizations. It is our 
genius to create free associations 
and organizations quite apart from 
government. Most of these innum- 
erable voluntary groups in their 
own way are engaged in some form 
of adult education. Most of them 
are seeking enrichment for their 
members and others. They may not 
wear an educational label, but in 
fact they are educational in influ- 
ence. And more and more they are 
recognizing that in these dangerous 
times continuing learning is neces- 
sary, and that they have a responsi- 
bility for it. 

Along with our genius for creat- 
ing voluntary associations is our 
genius for cooperation. We do not 
confuse freedom with anarchy. Al- 
most instinctively we take steps to 
our mul- 
tiple associations at the same time 
safeguarding their independence. 


coordinate the activities of 


Against this background the in- 
valuable contribution of the Denver 
Adult Education Council and others 
like it stands out in bold relief. 

If the American people rise to the 
challenge to education as we have 
need 
not fear the outcome. It is true that 
the underprivileged peoples of the 


been discussing it today—we 


world want and are determined to 
have a higher standard of living, 
and both the East and the West are 
capable of helping them attain that 
goal. But these people also have a 
deeper insistent hunger; they seek 
dignity, status; they want to be re- 
spected. This hunger, communism 
with its materialistic interpretation 
of life, can never fully satisfy. But 
freedom can—for through freedom 
men find the dignity and selfrespect 
which they seek always and every- 
where. 


Adult Leadership 
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people generally to acquire directly, 
in their daily personal lives, the kind 
of experiences on which rest the 
climate of understanding necessary 
for creative responsibility. Liberat- 
ing creative leadership from  ulti- 
mate reliance on force is still rare. 
The linkage of leadership with the 
authority-to-compel has been deeply 
imbedded in the traditional folklore. 
It is difficult for many people to dis- 
sociate the mystic qualities of “per- 
sonality” and truth 
from “power’’. These things are not 


from “truth”, 


easily put aside, especially when 
endless generations of poverty, hun- 
ger, chronic illness, lack of oppor- 
tunity and general insecurity have 
reinforced the ancient maxim that, 
after all, ‘‘might makes right”. 
Furthermore, alternatives to the 
inherited theories of sovereignty and 
leadership have lacked firm founda- 
tions. The concept that a different 
kind of power could exist in correct 
ideas—to free men and enlarge their 
ranges of choice—could be easily 
dismissed as utopian or mystical un- 
less backed up by organized physical 
force. In such an intellectual climate 
of fear and distrust, even the most 
impeccable voluntary motives could 
be treated as impractical, or as dis- 
guised self-seeking. 
The forward progress of science 
and technology has progressively 
eroded away the claims of authority 
based on compulsion as the exclusive 
warrant and justification for organ- 
izing human life and experience. 
Broad popular experience with the 
pre ducts, 
of science and with its humble, ex- 


methods and philosophy 


perimental outlook and rigorous de- 
mands for “proof” has brought the 
new locus of authority into public 
comprehension. The locus of this 
authority has always resided in ideas 
which, by virtue of their correctness 
and demonstrability, appeal to the 
voluntary motives and loyalties of 
men. This is the causal explanation 
of Professor Lindeman’s principle of 
“obedience to the unenforceable.” 
But leader-behaviour which seeks 
to utilize the new authority in social 
and organizational affairs has many 
problems. The creative leader who 
does not “fact the way people expect 
a leader to act” often has a task of 
public education to perform before 
even the possibilities of his leader- 


i aha 
SaaS 


ship can be understood or explored. 
The fact that he does not possess 
to all problems be- 
fore inquiry into them may be dis- 
His reli- 
“open” inquiry may be 
understood to imply that the “way 
things are now” 


the “answers” 


quieting to some people. 
ance upon 


is incomplete or 
inadequate or inaccurate. His atti- 
tudes toward the discovery of error 
and of “failure” during the course 
of inquiry—as positive additions to 
knowledge—may be uncomfortable 
for others. His refusal to 
factors relating to status, or rank 
and prestige to influence the idea- 


allow 


construction and testing process will 
appear strange. His willingness to 
share the “credit” for new ideas with 
the past intellectual history of man 
(the inter-relatedness of knowl- 
edges) will be an unfamiliar and 
puzzling system of accounting. And 
so on. 

Is it possible, then, to develop and 
expand a kind of leadership which 
does not rely ultimately on fear, 
coercion and deference ? 

A reasonable answer is that the 
basic tools for such a development 
are now becoming available. They 
are tough, resilient tools, forged out 
of the abrasiveness of daily use and 
practice. But there is no immutable 
assurance that people will take them 
up, polish them and construct new 
and better ones. On the other hand, 
the urge to go on living can mobi- 
lize redoubtable resources when its 
continuity is threatened. Historical- 
ly, democracy has been a flexible 
instrument, a movement or process 
toward increasing responsibility in 
human thought and action. In its 
institutional sense it has exemplified 
the creative intelligence at work. 
When problems arose, such as that 
today of an unregulated military 
technology and its threat to the life- 
flexible societies have 
demonstrated their ability to cope 
with them successfully. 


] yrocess, 


When the tools of modern demo- 
cratic leadership are comprehended 
for what they are—instruments of 
survival of the voluntary way of 
life—there are reasonable grounds 
on which to believe that the new 
problems will be met and recon- 
structed so that genuine solutions 
apart from 
force 


reliance on 
can be discovered. This is the 


exclusive 


function for which creative leader 
ship exists and the task it performs 
for all free societies. 


“ 
Freedom 

(Continued from page 184) 
ultimate control is vested in the 
people. But it is well to remind our- 
selves that ours is a pluralistic so- 
ciety ; that we live under a constitu- 
tion which defines and limits the 
powers of government. Beyond gov- 
ernment sponsored educational 
agencies there exists a vast array of 
independent organizations. It is our 
genius to create free associations 
and organizations quite apart from 
government. Most of these innum- 
erable voluntary their 
own way are engaged in some form 
of adult education. Most of them 
are seeking enrichment for their 
members and others. They may not 
wear an 


groups in 


label, but in 
fact they are educational in influ 
ence. And more and more they are 


educational 


recognizing that in these dangerous 
times continuing learning is neces- 
sary, and that they have a responsi- 
bility for it. 

Along with our genius for creat- 
ing voluntary associations is our 
genius for cooperation. We do not 
confuse freedom with anarchy. Al- 
most instinctively we take steps to 
coordinate the activities of our mul- 
tiple associations at the same time 
safeguarding their independence. 

Against this background the in- 
valuable contribution of the Denver 
Adult Education Council and others 
like it stands out in bold relief. 

If the American people rise to the 
challenge to education as we have 
been discussing it today —we need 
not fear the outcome. It is true that 
the underprivileged peoples of the 
world want and are determined to 
have a higher standard of living, 
and both the East and the West are 
capable of helping them attain that 
goal. But these people also have a 
deeper insistent hunger; they seek 
dignity, status; they want to be re- 
spected. This hunger, communism 
with its materialistic interpretation 
of life, can never fully satisfy. But 
freedom can—for through freedom 
men find the dignity and selfrespect 
which they seek always and every- 
where. 
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NEW LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET 
EDUCATION FOR AGING 


NOW AVAILABLE 


This is the latest in the Leadership Pamphlet series made up of the best materials 
from previous issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP on given topics; these pamphlets 


are valuable tools for workshops and for distribution throughout your organiza- 
tion. Titles are: 


P1 —How to Lead Discussions P9 —Conducting Workshops and Institutes 
P2 —Planning Better Programs P10—Working with Volunteers 

P3 —Taking Action in the Community P11—Conferences that Work 

P4 —Understanding How Groups Work P12—Getting and Keeping Members 

P5 —How to Teach Adults P13—Effective Public Relations 

P& —How to Use Role Playing P14—Better Boards and Committees 

P7 —Supervision and Consultation P15—Streamlining Parliamentary Procedure 
P8 —Training Group Leaders P16—Training in Human Relations 


P17—-Education for Aging 


Prices for one or any combination of pamphlets are: 
One copy $ .60 100 and over .30 each 
Two pamphlets 50 each For AEA members only 
3 to 24 40 each One copy 50 
25 to 99 .35 each Any three pamphlets 1.00 


ORDER FROM 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE U.S. A 


743 N. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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